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J.IIE  arfimneiits  in  favor  of  ])ieres  arn  soft  enou^li  to  poke  a  pencil  throi!<:li. 

these  two  canned  ])ro(liicts  are  stroii}'  ones.  Then  tlie  piim[)kin  or  scjuash  should  be  removed. 

Women  do  want  convenience.  'I'liey  do  want  to  and  alter  excess  juice  has  been  scpieezed  out, 

save  time  and  labor.  But  no  matter  how  stroii*'  run  through  two  successive  cyclones. 

these  sales  i)oiiits,  the  whole  thing  boils  down  _  >  •  i  i  i  i  i  i 

.  ,1  ■  -11  .1  •  .  .1  rnmrtkin  should  be  Idled  in  enamel-lmed  cans 

to  this:  women  will  throw  convenience  to  the  ,  ,  , 

•  1  -f  ,1  n  I  .  .  f  1  — iind  at  a  temperature  never  less  Uiati  180  . 

winds  It  the  llavor  and  texture  ot  canned  pump-  ^ 

kin  or  squash  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be.  A  first  grade  of  canned  pumpkin  or  stpiash  should 

j  .  .  .!,•  j  .1  have  a  fairly  heavy,  smooth  bodv;  be  evenly 

riavorand  texture  mean  evervlhing — and  they  t  c  c  -c  ■  , 

1  •  1  .  •  .1  f  I  I  'I  I  I  I  .1  screened;  Iree  from  hber;  undorm  in  color,  and 

begin  right  in  the  held.  1  lie  best  (whether  pump-  ■  e  tr  •  • 

,  .  ,,  r  1  ,  with  no  separation  ot  water.  It  you  are  having 

kin  or  squash)  comes  trom  growing  a  hard,  ,  ,  .  .  r  ” 

^  ,  1  .  ddlicultyacluevinganyoneotthesevervimpor- 

sweet  variety  as  a  siiecial  crop — ami,  on  maturity,  '  .  ,  n  , 

,  r  '  •  ic  /  .  .  \  tant  iioals,  perhaps  the  nesearch  Department  ot 

selecting  tor  even  ripeness, and  lirm  (not  watery)  ,  ;  ■  ^  i  i 

, ,  II  .  ■  the  American  Lan  Lomiianv,  vv Inch  has  consid- 

golden  yellow  iiieaL  ,  .  ,  ,  ‘  , 

erable  data  on  tliese  two  products,  can  lielp  you. 

In  the  cannery,  cooking  should  continue  till  the  We  shall  welcome  your  specific  inquiry. 
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Hamachek  Ensilage  Distributor 


PATENTED 

United  States  .  .  .  May  26,  1925 
Canada . Dec.  29,  1925 


The  Hamachek  Revolving  Ensilage  Distribu¬ 
tor  is  a  mechanical  device  for  the  stacking  of  pea 
vines,  corn  husks,  or  other  ensilage  in  a  silo  or  on 
a  stack. 

The  discharge  spout  revolves  in  a  circle  two  or 
three  times  an  hour  and  the  operator  can  easily 
change  the  incline  of  the  spout  to  any  desired  po¬ 
sition.  In  this  way,  the  ensilage  is  discharged 
just  where  it  is  needed  and  one  man  can  make  a 
better  stack  or  fill  a  silo  better  than  can  be  done 
by  several  men  without  the  aid  of  the  distributor. 

This  machine  takes  care  of  about  the  hardest 
and  most  disagreeable  work  of  a  canning  operation. 

The  saving  in  labor  alone  usually  pays  for  the 
installation  in  two  or  three  years. 


Additional  information  will  gladly  be  mailed  upon  request 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Chain  Adjusters, 
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Ca  meron  Automatic  Line-Producins 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Buy  Your  Cans 
From  A  User  Of  The 
Cameron  Air  Tester. 

You  are  then  definitely  assured  against 
claims  for  spoilage. 

Consider  This  List  OF 
Successful  Packers  Who 
Make  Their  Tin  Containers. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 


240  North  Ashland  Avenue 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


from  COAST  to  COAST 

.  ' . 


NEW  YORK 
100  E.  42nd  Street 


CHICAGO 

111  W.  Washington  Street 


loan,  wholesome  food  requires 
clean,  bright,  tight  cans.  That’s  why 
you’ll  6nd  signs  similar  to  this  con¬ 
spicuously  displayed  in  the  Manufac¬ 
turing  Departments  of  Continental 
plants.  Every employeeiscontinuously 
impressed  that  Continental  cans  must 
be  kept  clean.  This,  plus  constant  in¬ 
spection  and  improved  methods  oi 
handling,  assure  Continental  custom¬ 
ers  of  high  quality,  clean,  bright  cans 
suitable  for  the  finest  of  foods. 


Aeroplane  view  of  one  of  the  39  ^reat  Continental  Plants,  Baltimore,  Md. 


J.  F.  COLE 
District  Sales  Man¬ 
ager,  Baltimore 


R.  V.  LAYTON 
Sales  Representa¬ 
tive,  Hurlock 


i  C.  E.  McCORMICK 
Sales  Representa¬ 
tive,  Jacksonville 


GREATER  CONTINENTAL 


Continental’s  present  place  in  the  Industry 
is  a  tribute  to  the  high  standards  of  quality 
of  products  and  the  service  rendered  by  the 
experienced  men  in  its  various  Sales  Divi¬ 
sions.  Pictured  above  are  the  men  who 
are  so  capably  serving  Canners  in  our 
Baltimore  Sales  District. 

Their  knowledge  and  experience  on  spe¬ 
cific  Canners’  problems,  plus  the  fact  that 


they  are  backed  by  the  highest  quality  of 
cans  perfected  thru  28  years  of  experience 
.  .  .  the  fastest  and  easiest  change-over 
closing  machines  in  the  Industry  .  .  .  and 
the  excellent  work  being  accomplished 
thru  the  Research  Department,  enable 
them  to  render  greater  service  to  Con¬ 
tinental  customers,  at  all  times. 


E.  G.  BARNES 
Assistant  District 
Sales  Manager 
Baltimore 


&/lake  your  fall 


packs  look  their  best 


GUY  BOLLINGER  j 
Sales  Representa-  | 
tive,  Baltimore  | 


J.  H.  CRAWFORD 
Assistant  District 
Sales  Manager 
Jacksonville 


R.  J.  OW'EN 
Sales  Representa¬ 
tive,  Bedford 


Appearance  is  often  the 
deciding  factor  in  the 
16  choice  of  Canned  Foods 

■  by  the  modern  house¬ 
wife.  Reason  enough, 
why  more  Canners  each 
^  year  protect  the  quality 
and  appearance  of  their 
fall  packs  of  Pumpkin,  Squash,  Beets,  etc., 
by  packing  in  Continental  Enamel  Lined 
Cans.  The  wide-spread  publicity  of  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Enamel  Lined  Cans  plus 
inviting  appearance  of  can  and  contents 
when  opened  are  substantial  sales  assets 
for  any  Brand.  Continental’s  Research 
Laboratories  have  much  valuable  canning 
information  available  on  all  the  fall 
packs  r  .  .  it’s  yours  for  the  asking. 


D.  V.  WILEY 
Sales  Representative 
Roanoke 


Helping  build  a 


L.  W.  ORR 


Sales  Representa¬ 
tive,  Baltimore 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
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The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the 
interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Now  in  its  fifty-fifth  year. 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Balti¬ 
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107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders 
payable  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communication  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested 
to  use  the  columns  of  The  Canning 
Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions 
among  themselves  on  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all 
sections  are  desired,  but  anonymous 
letters  will  be  ignored. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 

- * - 

PHEW!  WHAT  A  BLOW— How  the  winds,  and 
gales  and  tornadoes  of  political  criminations  and 
recriminations  have  raged  over  the  face  of  our 
fair  country,  into  the  palaces  and  the  hovels  of  the 
city  dwellers  as  into  the  remotest  and  most  isolated 
cabins,  via  the  radio?  Whether  politically  inclined  or 
given  to  abhorence  over  the  buffonery  and  utter  hol¬ 
lowness  of  much  that  is  said  and  done  in  these  four- 
year  shows,  you  have  had  to  take  it;  you  ran  into  it 
everywhere  and  at  all  times. 

But  it  is  about  over  now.  By  the  time  you  read  this, 
at  least  among  our  Western  readers,  the  die  will  have 
been  cast,  and  the  turmoil  quieted  down  and  all  right- 
thinking  men  will  breath  a  sigh  of  relief.  Wonder 
what  the  rest  of  the  world  thinks  of  us,  as  a  country, 
when  it  hears  the  men  we(?)  have  chosen,  (save  the 
mark!)  as  the  peers  of  our  whole  population,  the 
leaders  by  all  rights  and  titles,  lauded,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  a  man  of  mighty  genius,  a  prodigy  of  the  human 
race,  while  others,  speaking  of  the  same  man,  picture 
him  as  a  weakling,  incompetent,  dishonest  and  untrust¬ 
worthy?  We  are  used  to  the  indecent,  disgusting  and 
utterly  unfair  show  put  on  by  our  politicians,  but  the 
balance  of  the  world  has  not  had  education  in  Ameri¬ 
can  politics,  and  it  is  new  to  the  show  now  provided  by 
their  radios.  For  millions  of  them  this  is  the  first 
time  they  ever  sat  in  on  one  of  our  quadrennial  mud- 
storms,  and  it  certainly  has  not  been  edifying  to  them. 
If  they  had  had  experience  in  one  of  our  trial  courts, 
they  would  recognize  that  these  exchanges  of  indecent 
pleasantries,  and  worse,  hurled  by  one  counsel  at  an¬ 
other,  are  just  stage  properties,  not  meant  as  realities, 
and  that  when  the  trial  is  over  the  counsels  meet  and 
laugh  it  off — and  so  in  these  elections.  But  they  prob¬ 
ably  take  it  seriously,  and  it  does  not  help  us,  you  may 
be  sure.  We  forget  that  all  the  world  now  has  ears, 
and  that  our  little  affair  is  no  longer  just  a  private 
scrap. 


But  there  are  millions  of  our  citizenry  who  will  feel, 
on  Wednesday  morning,  that  if  their  candidate  has 
gone  down  to  defeat,  our  whole  country  will  be  plunged 
into  perdition  and  despair,  that  everything  has  gone 
to  smash.  On  the  other  hand,  that  if  their  candidate 
has  been  elected,  then  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  is 
assured  for  all  time,  and  that  any  and  all  troubles  with 
which  we  may  have  been  afflicted,  have  been  cured. 
They  swallow  the  politicians’  dope,  hook,  line  and 
sinker.  Both  of  course  are  entirely  and  completely 
wrong.  This  is  not  said  to  rob  them  of  any  of  their 
great  joy,  but  to  record  the  fact  that  all  business  will 
heave  a  mighty  sigh  of  relief  that  the  whole  horrid 
mess  is  done  and  over  with.  The  trouble  is  not  with 
the  eminent  gentlemen  proposed  for  presidential 
honors;  the  disgust  lies  with  the  manner  of  conduct¬ 
ing  the  campaigns. 

A  GOOD  TARIFF  LESSON  — Now  do  not  get 
nervous,  we  are  not  going  to  get  off  a  political 
speech  on  the  tariff ;  not  after  what  we  have 
just  said  above.  Whatever  your  political  affiliations, 
if  any,  you  are  interested  in  freight  tariffs  for  that 
affects  your  business. 

Right  now  there  has  developed  a  situation  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  that  warrants  every  business  man’s  close  at¬ 
tention  and  study.  Great  fleets  of  auto  trucks  have 
been  organized  to  use  the  public  highways,  and  that 
they  have  seriously  affected  the  business  of  the  rail¬ 
roads,  everyone  knows.  How  to  control  this  progres¬ 
sive  movement  in  transportation,  and  give  the  pro¬ 
tection,  or  rather  fair  play,  to  the  railroads  is  a  problem 
that  is  taxing  some  of  our  greatest  minds,  afid  its 
solution  has  not  yet  been  reached.  There  are  not  only 
tremendous  investments  in  railroads,  which  now  span 
our  whole  country  like  a  cobweb,  but  they  are  an  abso¬ 
lute  essential  to  our  well  being  and  the  process  of 
orderly  business.  Progress  and  economy  may  change 
them  from  steam  propelled  to  electricity,  yes  and  the 
next  great  step  is  nearer  at  hand  than  you  might 
suppose,  and  that  is  from  either  or  both  of  these  old 
methods' to  radio  propulsion  taking  the  power  directly 
from  the  air,  as  you  do  the  song  and  dance  music  or 
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the  political  addresses  today.  But  whatever  the  motive 
power,  the  railroads  are  the  arteries  of  commerce  and 
they  will  long  remain  such,  because  they  are  stable  and 
dependable,  and  so  they  must  be  protected.  Another 
item  is  that  they  pay  a  very  heavy  amount  of  taxes  in 
all  States  through  which  they  pass,  and  pay  them 
every  year.  But  you  know  the  railroad-trucking  debate. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  through  its  Legislature, 
recently  decided  to  protect  its  railroads  and  at  the 
same  time  to  add  about  $100,000  to  its  hard-put  treas¬ 
ury.  The  new  law  requires  all  out-of-State  trucks  of 
regularly  organized  transportation  companies  to  bear 
a  Pennsylvania  license,  and  it  was  expected  these  ad¬ 
ditional  licenses  would  bring  in  the  $100,000.  Instead 
it  brought  retaliatory  measures  on  the  part  of  all  ad¬ 
joining  States,  who  in  turn  demand  that  Pennsylvania 
trucks  of  every  kind,  not  just  the  regulation  fleets, 
shall  bear  their  State  licenses — ^New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  etc.  As  we  write  the  mounted  police  of  all 
these  States  are  entrenched  along  the  borders  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  prohibiting  any  truck  from  entering  until 
it  has  taken  out  and  paid  for  a  license,  plus  a  driver’s 
license  where  that  is  a  State  requirement.  And  so  has 
been  knocked  down  a  reciprocal  agreement  in  auto 
licenses  that  has  existed  for  many  years. 

Caught  with  great  loads  of  perishable  produce  these 
trucks  have  been  compelled  to  take  out  the  needed 
licenses,  and  so  many  thousands  of  dollars  have  passed 
into  the  treasuries  of  the  States.  But  that  cannot  go 
on;  for  if  it  does  we  will  have  great  barriers  erected 
around  every  State,  and  our  great  Union  of  States, 
where  business  has  flourished  because  there  were  48 
sovereiem  States  with  not  the  semblance  of  any  barrier, 
will  become  but  a  happy  memory.  We  cannot  stand 
tariff  walls  of  any  kind  between  the  States,  for  they 
would  utterly  destroy  all  business,  lead  to  constant 
and  dangerous  friction  and  undo  the  whole  purpose 
and  intent  of  our  United  States.  Europe  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  have  these  barriers  around  every  little  or 
great  nation,  and  as  a  result  every  one  of  them  keeps 
an  armed  guard  on  constant  duty,  and  many  of  them 
with  chips  on  their  shoulders,  looking  for  a  scrap. 
There  is  a  lesson  here  on  tariff  barriers  that  is  well 
worth  studying. 

This  trucking  question  will  have  to  be  solved  by  our 
National  Government,  which  after  all,  is  the  very  pur- 
nose  and  intent  of  the  Government  at  Washington :  to 
keep  peace  between  the  States  and  to  regulate  those 
things  which  are  common  between  all  or  any  particu¬ 
lar  States.  This  is  strictly  interstate  commerce,  and 
that  is  the  only  kind  into  which  Governmental  activity 
has  any  right  to  enter.  The  railroads  must  be  given 
protection;  the  trucking  companies  must  be  made  to 
pay  their  share  of  the  expenses  and  of  the  upkeep  of 
the  roads  they  use,  but  the  way  is  not  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  State  to  lew  the  taxes,  though  that  is  done  in 
the  case  of  the  railroads,  and  is  one  of  the  injustices 
against  that  great  industry. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  our  tax  experts  to  devise  a  sys¬ 
tem  whereby  every  passenger,  and  every  freight  ship¬ 
ment,  will  pay  a  small  tax  per  mile,  thus  covering  the 
passenger  auto  buses  as  well  as  the  freight  lines.  Then 
the  State  taxes  upon  the  railroads  should  be  lifted,  and 
the  States  repaid  out  of  these  uniform  taxes.  That 
will  mean  a  tax  on  usage,  as  it  should  be,  a  tax  that 
no  one  will  or  can  complain  about.  They  will  at  first 
gag  at  the  difficulty  of  distributing  the  tax  enually  to 
each  State,  but  that  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail.  Some¬ 
thing  must.be  done  and  it  will  be  done  soon. 


VOTE — Go  to  the  polls  and  vote.  That  is  your  duty. 
There  ought  to  be  a  severe  penalty  for  failure  to  exer¬ 
cise  this  duty  to  your  country.  But  use  your  God-given 
intelligence  in  voting ;  don’t  vote  like  an  automaton  or 
a  robot.  You  are  voting  for  a  president  and  for  di¬ 
rectors  in  the  greatest  business  on  earth,  the  U.  S. 
Government.  If  you  were  voting  for  directors  in  your 
own  company  would  you  vote  without  thought  or  con¬ 
sideration,  merely  because  you  have  always  been 
“regular,”  or  because  your  father  or  grandfather  voted 
that  way?  You  would  not.  You  would  give  the  matter 
your  best  study  and  thought  and  you  would  vote  for 
the  best  interests  of  your  business;  and  having  given 
that  thought  to  it,  if  you  felt  that  the  present  officers 
had  given  satisfactory  results  you  would  vote  for  them, 
and  if  you  thought  otherwise,  you  would  vote  for  new 
ones.  And  that  is  the  way  you  ought  to  vote  in  this 
great  governmental  business.  The  curse  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  the  millions  of  political  slaves  who  boast  of 
their  “regularity,”  that  they  have  always  voted  this 
ticket  or  that  ticket,  but  always  the  one  way.  As  if 
they  had  nothing  to  think  with.  That  is  what  gives 
our  political  gangsters  the  power  to  do  as  they  please, 
name  whom  they  please,  and  run  your  taxes  up  until 
you  are  driven  into  poverty,  and  have  no  way  to  pro¬ 
tect  yourself.  Vote  as  you  think  best;  but  think  and 
vote. 

- * - 

NOVA-SCOTIA  CANNED  FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES 

American  Vice-Consul  Terry  S.  Hinkle  at  Halifax 
has  furnished  the  Department  of  Commerce 
with  a  report  on  the  above  subject,  covering  the 
past  six  months.  This  report  contains  information  on 
production  and  carryover  of  stocks,  general  tone  of 
the  market,  prices,  demand,  trends  in  future  buying 
and  conditions  affecting  future  trade,  imports,  and  sug¬ 
gested  sales  methods  for  American  exporters. 

Interested  American  firms  may  secure  its  loan  upon 
request  to  the  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  at  Washington  or  to 
any  of  its  district  or  cooperative  offices. 

- - 

canners’  conventions 

Note — Secretaries  will  help  their  meetings  and  ren¬ 
der  a  real  service  to  all  interested  by  keeping  this 
column  well  and  accurately  posted.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  date  and  place  of  meetings. 


November  15-16 — Wisconsin  Canners,  Hotel  Schroeder, 
Milwaukee.  Annual. 

December  8-9 — New  York  State  Canners,  Hotel  Seneca, 
Rochester.  Annual. 

December  13 — ^Pennsylvania  Canners,  annual  meeting 
at  either  York  or  Hanover. 

December  13-14 — Ohio  Canners,  annual.  Deshler-Wal- 
lick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

December  14-15 — ^Tri-State  Packers,  annual.  Lord  Bal¬ 
timore  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

January  22  to  27,  1933 — National  Canners;  National 
Food  Brokers;  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies. 
Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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“DOUBLE  PODS 


- where  singles  grew  before 


— MEAN — 

DOUBLE 

YIELD” 

5  pair- 10  pods 


Ready  to  Can. 


STURDY  28  INCH  VINE 
PODS  BORNE  HIGH 
EXCELLENT  OUALITY. 


ROGERS  “E’ 

OR 

NEW  PERFECTION. 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  COMPANY 


PEAS  .  BEANS 


BreederM  and  Growers 
for 

Quality  Packers 

CHICAGO 


SWEET  CORN 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  DAY  after  this  issue  reaches  most  of  our  readers, 
the  great,  once-m-iour-years,  side  show  will 
have  Deen  ended.  With  the  country  past  elec¬ 
tion  day,  we  can  all  give  attention  again  to  our  every¬ 
day  duties  and  responsibilities.  I'lans  can  be  made 
tor  next  season’s  pack  and  distribution. 

Is  it  necessary  to  mention  again  that  we  are  now  in 
an  era  where  production  has  so  tar  outstript  prohtabie 
distribution  it  is  absolutely  of  vital  importance  that 
every  canner,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  devote 
all  his  constructive  planning  to  more  prohtabie  and 
eriicient  distribution  of  his  pack? 

1  think  not,  the  formation  ot  various  canners’  sales 
organizations  during  IbSii  has  been  concrete  evidence 
we  are  at  last  headed  in  the  right  direction.  The  fact 
that  these  sales  agencies  are  in  a  large  part  at  present, 
umbrella  homing  agencies  for  a  tew  canners  financially 
able  to  move  as  conditions  indicate  best  does  not  alter 
the  lact  that  thought,  and  more  thought  than  ever,  is 
being  given  to  more  prohtabie  and  sale  building  distri¬ 
bution. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  a  long  time  before  any  large  part 
of  the  total  pack  of  any  commodity  is  disposed  of  by 
any  central  sales  agency;  it  is  equally  certain  canners 
as  a  whole  will  continue  as  a  whole  to  depend  largely 
on  brokers  for  the  distribution  of  their  packs. 

The  writer  has  recently  finished  a  contact  survey  of 
the  brokerage  organization  of  a  company  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  twenty-one  JStates.  The  firm  in  question  has 
been  established  47  years,  for  many  of  them  they  have 
depended  on  selling  a  large  part  of  their  output  direct 
to  customers.  Brokers,  until  recently,  have  been  only 
the  smaller  part  of  their  sales  set  up. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  changed  attitude  of  this 
firm  toward  brokers  as  a  whole. 

Naturally,  changed  methods  of  distribution  have 
made  dependence  on  the  getting  of  new  business  by 
this  firm,  essential.  New  business  can  best  be  gauged 
by  the  number  of  new  accounts  sold  during  any  given 
period.  Of  course,  a  certain  number  of  strange  names 
must  appear  yearly  on  the  books  of  any  company  if  the 
place  of  customers  who  have  fallen  by  the  financial 
wayside  is  to  be  filled  by  those  who  are  actively  push¬ 
ing  the  line.  Covering  as  the  company  does,  a  wide  ter¬ 
ritory,  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  the  active  head  of  it 
to  do  all  the  selling,  or  even  any  large  part  of  it,  and  to 
attend  to  his  other  executive  duties. 

A  nearby  broker  functioning  effectively  first  led  to 
the  appointment  of  first  another  and  another  until  at 
present  this  company  in  question  has  eighteen  active 
brokers  representing  it. 

A  year  ago  the  company  decided  to  contact  its  cus¬ 
tomers  more  often  than  they  had  been  doing  in  the 


past  and  proceeded  to  carry  out  their  plans.  Only  in 
the  past  lew  months  has  the  further  decision  been 
made  to  contact  brokers  more  often. 

This  step  has  proven  most  effective  in  building  new 
sales  contacts  and  resultant  sales  volume.  At  first  it 
was  thought  a  Hying  visit  of  a  day  or  two  with  each 
broker  and  brokerage  organization  was  sufficient  to 
inspire  and  inform  them  lully  concerning  the  company 
attitude  toward  current  sales  problems,  new  items  and 
so  on  .  It  was  soon  discovered  that  a  more  lengthy  visit 
with  each  broker  or  group  of  brokerage  representatives 
produced  most  sales  volume  and,  in  some  instances, 
almost  double  the  number  of  new  sales  outlets.  The 
company  is  one  not  especially  particular  that  its  rep¬ 
resentatives  hanale  its  account  on  an  exclusive  basis. 

They  feel  with  this  more  lengthy  and  frequent  con¬ 
tact  with  brokers  and  customers  they  are  getting  more 
than  their  share  of  business  which  might  in  the  logical 
course  of  events,  pass  to  competitors. 

One  outstanding  record  has  been  set,  a  brokerage 
group  of  five  salesmen  have  opened  over  twenty-five 
new  accounts  in  less  than  a  month;  another  sold  its 
principal  on  the  value  of  a  demonstration  at  a  Food 
bhow,  secured  consent  for  the  demonstration,  put  on 
a  few  retail  men  selling  the  line  on  commission  and 
that  combined  activity  gained  three  distributors  in  a 
market  unopened  during  twenty  years! 

It  is  needless  to  say  the  days  of  lazy  selling  have 
passed  on.  No  longer  is  it  the  style  to  employ  men  to 
tack  signs,  place  store  helps  and  make  window  displays 
with  the  taking  of  orders  as  an  incident  of  the  daily 
task.  Sales  are  what  are  looked  for,  sales  must  be  pro¬ 
duced.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  company  must  book  all  the  order  him¬ 
self. 

His  longer  contacts  with  brokers  and  customers 
enable  the  salesmen  with  whom  he  works  to  work  the 
line  more  intelligently,  they  want  to  sell  it  because 
when  doing  so  they  are  not  only  increasing  their  earn¬ 
ings  but  are  booking  orders  for  a  friend. 

Distributors  order  more  freely,  support  the  line  more 
fully  because  they  too  have  learned  to  like  the  repre- 
sensative  of  the  line  who  calls  on  them  with  the  broker. 
Friendliness  in  business  is  more  potent  than  ever  these 
days  in  the  creation  of  greater  sales  volume. 

Here’s  the  program  for  the  rest  of  1932  and  into  the 
years  to  come. 

Determine  to  contact  your  trade  and  brokers  more 
frequently  than  you  have  been  doing. 

If  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  employ  a  man  or  men 
to  do  this  for  you,  arrange  to  make  the  contacts  your¬ 
self. 
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SHOULD  BE 

MORRAL  BROTHERS 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

Manufacturers  Of 

The  Morral  Corn  Husking  Machine 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

The  Morral  Corn  Cutting  Machine 

For  whole  grain  and  cream  style  corn 

As  an  insurance  asainst  loss 

The  Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 

Published  by 

Write  for  prices  and  further  information 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Morral  Brothers,  Morral,  Ohio 

BALTIMORE  CANNED  FOODS  EXCHANGE 

Year  1931-1932 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 

Secretary 


Counsel, 
Chemist,  , 
Publicity, 


OFFICERS 

William  E.  Lamble 
J.  O.  Langrall 
Leander  Langrall 
Hampton  Steele 
COMMITTEES 

. C.  B.  Torsch,  Chairman ;  Oscar  T. 

Sewell,  C.  J.  Schenkel,  H.  Num- 
sen,  J.  O.  Landrail,  W.  E. 
Lamble,  R.  E.  Roberts,  Harry 
Imwold. 

. F.  A.  Curry,  Chairman :  Hamp¬ 
ton  Steele,  C.  J.  Schenkel,  D,  H. 
Stevenson,  Herbert  C.  Roberts, 

. D,  H,  Stevenson,  Chairman :  H, 

E.  Jones.  Joe.  J.  Aidt,  Jos.  J. 
Aidt,  R.  H.  Cooper. 

. C.  Burnet  Torsch,  Chairman  :  Al¬ 
bert  T.  Myers,  George  T.  Phil¬ 
lips,  Robert  D.  Schenkel,  E.  V. 
Stockman,  Joseph  W.  Shriver, 
Charles  G.  Summers.  Jr. 

. Hampton  Steele,  Chairman;  Eu- 

erene  Thomas,  C.  B.  Torsch,  Chris 
GrechL 

. Harry  Imwold,  Chairman ;  Her¬ 
bert  C.  Roberts,  J.  A.  Killian, 
Henry  Fleming,  M.  Raymond 
Roberts. 

. -F.  A.  Torsch,  Chairman ;  Wm. 

Silver,  J.  N.  Shriver,  E.  E.  Lan- 
grall,  A.  W.  Feeser,  E.  V.  Stock- 
ham. 

. R.  A.  Sindall.  chairman ;  H. 

Gamse,  John  May,  James  F.  Cole, 
H.  W.  Krebs,  Carl  Cooling,  Rich¬ 
ard  Dorsey,  Henry  Doeller,  Jr., 
Clayton  H.  Englar. 

. C  John  Beeuwekes. 

. . Strasburger  &  Seigel. 

. . A.  I.  Judge,  Charles  G.  Sum¬ 
mers.  Jr. 


THE  1932  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READV 

A  list  of  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  23rd  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association^  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 
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Work  most  with  those  distributors  whose  potential 
sales  volume  is  greatest.  Among  brokers,  get  better 
acquainted  with  your  newer  brokers,  work  with  them 
until  they  are  as  well  posted  concerning  your  line  and 
its  sales  possibilities  as  are  the  most  successful  ones 
among  your  total  representation. 

If  you  can,  in  any  way,  post  your  distributors  and 
sales  force  more  frequently  and  comprehensively  than 
you  are  doing  at  present  concerning  your  stocks,  prices, 
quality,  etc.,  do  so. 

During  this  fall  season  when  distributors  are  only 
trying  to  dispose  of  stocks  just  received,  work  with 
your  brokers  in  making  contacts  you  hope  to  sell  later. 
An  hour’s  selling  done  now  may  save  you  days  of  time 
in  the  spring  when  everyone  else  is  looking  for  new 
customers. 

Do  not  neglect  those  wholesale  outlets  long  on  your 
books  and  which  you  feel  are  yours  as  long  as  you 
care  to  continue  giving  them  the  same  treatment,  qual¬ 
ity  and  price  range  you  have  been  extending. 

Out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind,  others  will  be  taking 
the  advice  offered  here  and  acting  on  it !  The  customer 
whose  business  you  value  most  highly  may  even  now 
be  considering  buying  elsewhere  next  year  because  he 
feels  you  have  not  given  him  enough  of  your  sales  time, 
that  you  have  been  lax  in  supplying  him  with  adequate 
sales  information  best  extended  by  personal  contact  or 
through  some  salesman  qualified  to  act  as  your  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Politicians  have  just  set  a  fine  example  of  looking  to 
their  political  fences.  Look  to  the  supports  of  your 
sales  volume. 


MAKE  A  HOBBY  OF  YOUR  BUSINESS 
By  The  American  Housewife’s  Bureau 

DO  you  sell  groceries  for  a  living,  and  go  fishing 
for  a  hobby  ?  Well,  fishing  is  a  good  hobby.  But 
do  you  read  detective  stories  and  adventure 
stories  to  forget  about  your  business  ?  Read  something 
about  food.  If  you  are  selling  food  you  are  dealing  with 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
vital  things  in  the  world.  Learn  everything  there  is  to 
know  about  food — it  is  a  fascinating  subject.  Track 
it  to  its  native  habitat  in  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the 
world — there’s  adventure  in  it.  Tell  people  about  it — 
there’s  money  in  it. 

A  certain  head-waiter,  in  one  of  New  York’s  most 
fashionable  hotels  has  made  a  reputation  for  himself 
because  he  uses  his  imagination  and  ingenuity  in  the 
matter  of  food.  Guests  whose  appetites  have  become 
jaded  with  many  varieties  of  food,  consult  this  head- 
waiter  about  what  to  order.  His  knowledge  of  good 
food,  plus  a  little  imagination,  conjures  up  a  dinner 
that  they  would  pay  an  extraordinary  price  for.  And 
they  do.  The  head-waiter  has  studied  foods,  he  has 
studied  tastes,  and  he  has  studied  human  nature. 

Over  the  counter,  do  you  merely  hand  out  merchan¬ 
dise  and  take  in  money?  Then  a  machine  can  easily 
replace  you.  There  are  already  slot-machines  on  the 
market  which  do  that  very  nicely.  But  there  is  no 
automatic  vender,  however  widely  the  machine  age 
may  supplant  men,  which  will  take  the  place  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  store-keeper  we  know,  whose  shop  in  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  section  of  old  Brooklyn,  keeps  old  customers  and 
gets  new  ones. 


A  woman  customer,  the  sort  who  is  accustomed  to 
consulting  her  banker  about  investments  and  her  hair¬ 
dresser  about  coitfures,  comes  into  his  store. 

“I  don’t  know  what  I  want  to  have  for  dinner  to¬ 
night,”  she  sighs,  “I’m  tired  of  every  sort  of  meat.” 

"Did  you  ever  serve  bacon  for  a  amner  dish — with 
just  the  right  sort  of  things  to  go  with  it?” 

“Bacon!  Why  for  breakfast,  yes — out  tell  me  about 
it.”  A  few  minutes  later  she  goes  out  having  left  a 
very  large  order.  She  is  eager  for  dinner  time  when 
this  bacon  dinner  of  the  old  south  is  to  be  served.  She 
has  learned  something  of  the  way  bacon  is  served  in 
an  old  Louisiana  mansion — home-cured,  killed  in  the 
full  of  the  hunter’s  moon,  prepared  and  hung  in  the 
old  smokehouse  over  the  smoke  of  corncobs,  beech  and 
hickory  nuts,  and  then  buried  in  their  mellowing  ashes. 
This  woman,  a  New  Englander,  by  the  way,  goes  home 
to  serve  bacon  grilled  in  Louisiana  fashion,  corn- 
fritters,  applesauce,  for  dessert  ice  cream,  and  maybe 
— if  she  is  successful — there  will  be  Louisiana  pralines 
to  nibble  on  with  black  coffee. 

This  grocer  knows  his  food  geography,  uses  his  im¬ 
agination,  and  he  has  pushed  his  very  good  bacon, 
canned  corn,  canned  applesauce,  ready-to-make  ice 
cream,  and  canned  nuts  which  are  delicious  in  home¬ 
made  candies  because  they  are  fresh  and  crisp.  It  has 
taken  very  little  of  his  time,  but  the  results  are  far- 
reaching.  Good  news  travels  fast,  and,  within  a  week, 
many  friends  of  this  woman  will  have  heard  about  that 
grand  bacon,  and  the  things  that  go  so  well  with  it, 
and  they  will  have  tasted  those  pralines. 

It  means  money  in  your  cash-register  to  know, 
among  other  things,  that  canned  corn  is  more  tender 
than  much  fresh  corn  you  buy  because  the  canneries 
use  the  old  farmer’s  instructions  “Have  the  pot  boil¬ 
ing  while  the  corn  is  being  picked”;  to  know  that 
canned  salmon  is  richer  and  juicier  than  most  fresh 
salmon  because  the  cannery  is  often  located  on  the 
ship  so  that  the  fish  are  quickly  canned  after  they  are 
pulled  out  of  those  icy  Northern  waters ;  to  know,  also, 
that  the  reason  those  oven-baked  pork  and  beans  are 
so  reminiscent  of  camping  is  because  they  are  cooked 
as  logging-camp  cooks  prepare  them  in  the  Maine 
woods. 

Everyone  likes  food — everyone  wants  food — every¬ 
one  must  have  food.  Make  a  hobby  of  food,  then,  and 
you  will  make  a  success  of  your  business. 


IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  TUNA  FISH  FROM  JAPAN 

INCREASING  imports  of  canned  tuna  from  Japan 
are  shown  by  the  following  figures  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1932.  Similar  statistics  for  1931 
are  not  available. 

First  Nine  Months  of  1932 


Pounds  Value 

January  .  41,697  $7,456 

February  .  49,518  7,714 

March  .  120,977  15,631 

April  .  112,530  14,921 

May  . 346,360  41,263 

June  .  275,227  36,669 

July  .  853,580  118,098 

August  . 1,045,035  139,191 

September  . 1,185,562  148,158 

Total  . 4,030,486  $529,101 
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“Hand  Picked”  Beans  by  Electricity 

Foreign  Material  in  Canned  Beans:  Consequences  and  Modern  Remedies. 

By  H.  B.  Hammerslag,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


1AM  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  tell  you  about 
our  new  photo  electric  bean  sorting  machine.  The 
inventors  of  this  machine  devoted  over  three  years 
to  constant  research  before  attaining  the  high  degree 
of  efficiency  and  practicability  that  this  machine  now 
possesses.  The  reason  for  the  development  of  this 
device  was  our  desire  to  improve  the  standard  of  qual¬ 
ity  of  beans  and  we  feel  it  will  fulfill  a  long-felt  need. 
We  as  sellers  of  beans  and  you  as  buyers  can  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  the  grief  involved  due  to  complaints  because  of 
deliveries  that  do  not  grade  up  to  specifications.  If  our 
device  would  do  no  more  than  eliminate  this  trouble  we 
feel  it  will  have  served  its  purpose. 

When  beans  are  delivered  to  the  elevators  by  the 
grower  they  contain  considerable  foreign  matter  and 
discolored  beans.  The  best  grade  of  beans  now  available 
known  as  Choice  Hand  Picked  contains  about  one  and 
one-half  pounds  of  culls  to  each  one  hundred  pounds 
of  beans.  Beans  are  now  sorted  by  hand  and  due  to  the 
human  element  of  error  this  method  has  been  unsatis¬ 
factory.  We  are  now  able  to  sort  and  grade  beans  ac¬ 
cording  to  color  by  means  of  the  photo  electric  tube 
and  with  far  greater  accuracy  than  is  possible  by 
present  methods,  avoiding  the  fatigue  and  unreliability 
of  the  human  eye. 

The  electrical  industry  has  undergone  two  major 
revolutions:  first,  the  invention  of  the  incandescent 
lamp  and,  secondly,  the  introduction  of  alternating  cur¬ 
rent.  Now  we  have  the  third  revolution  brought  about 
by  the  vacuum  tube,  of  which  the  photo  electric  tube 
is  a  prominent  member.  Just  as  electric  power  has  dis¬ 
placed  human  muscle  so  the  nhoto  electric  tube  is  now 
displacing  the  human  eye.  The  photo  electric  tube  is 
an  extremely  simple  device  having  no  moving  parts.  It 
registers  and  measures  differences  in  color  and  light 
far  more  accurately  than  the  human  eye.  It  translates 
discriminations  and  judgments  into  controlled  action 
instantly  and  automatically.  In  addition  to  its  sim¬ 
plicity  it  is  highly  dependable  and  is  capable  of  giving 
thousands  of  hours  of  continuous  service.  In  other 
words  the  photo  electric  tube  combines  dependability, 
accuracy  and  speed. 

The  application  of  the  photo  electric  tube  has  proven 
ideal  in  association  with  the  problem  of  sorting  pea 
beans  as  the  good  beans  are  usually  white  in  color  and 
the  beans  which  are  undesirable,  as  well  as  stones,  are 
usually  dark  in  color.  Therefore,  it  is  comparatively 
simple  for  the  photo  tube  to  distinguish  the  difference 
between  a  white  bean  and  a  bean  or  object  that  is  un¬ 
desirable.  In  other  words  when  white  beans  pass  in 
review  of  the  photo  tube  a  certain  light  value  is  es¬ 
tablished,  and  when  discolored  beans  or  objects  darker 
than  what  we  term  a  good  bean  is  presented  the  re¬ 
flected  light  value  is  less  than  that  of  a  white  bean. 
This  change  of  light  value  is  instantly  and  accurately 
measured  by  the  photo  tube,  which  in  turn  operates 
mechanism  to  throw  out  the  discolored  object. 

The  mechanical  unit  that  we  have  developed  to  be 
used  in  association  with  the  photo  electric  tube  is 


extremely  simple  and  efficient.  The  unit  is  composed 
of  a  hopper  and  passing  through  this  hopper  we  have 
a  rotating  drum  with  a  number  of  small  apertures 
around  its  circumference  and  with  a  constant  suction 
drawing  air  through  the  holes.  Beans  are  thus  picked 
up  by  suction  and  conveyed  in  front  of  the  photo  elec¬ 
tric  tube  for  inspection,  one  at  a  time,  evenly  spaced, 
and  in  a  steady  position.  The  viewing  chamber  in 
which  the  photo  electric  tube  watches  the  beans  is  so 
arranged  that  a  light  falls  on  the  beans  as  they  pass  in 
review  of  the  tube.  Conditions  are  normal  when  a 
white  bean  passes  and  this  bean  goes  by  undisturbed 
to  be  dropped  into  a  container  for  good  beans.  How¬ 
ever,  when  a  discolored  bean  or  dark  object  presents 
itself  to  the  electric  eye  the  normal  light  value  is  de¬ 
creased,  affecting  the  output  of  a  pair  of  amplifier 
tubes  which  in  turn  operate  a  thyratron  tube  that  acts 
as  a  relay  and  actuates  the  magnet  causing  a  mechani¬ 
cal  ejector  to  remove  the  bad  from  the  drum  into  a 
receptacle  for  cull  beans.  This  is  all  accomplished 
almost  faster  than  the  human  eye  can  witness. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  just  a  few  words 
about  the  wonderful  thyratron  tube  which  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  developments  of  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  and  has  proven  to  be  invaluable  as  applied  to  our 
problem.  Were  it  not  for  this  remarkable  tube  it  would 
be  necessary  for  us  to  use  a  mechanical  relay  to  pass 
sufficient  current  to  eliminate  the  objectionable  beans. 
Probably  you  know  that  a  mechanical  relay  has  certain 
definite  speed  limitations,  whereas  the  thyratron  tube 
is  capable  of  operating  thousands  of  times  faster  and 
with  a  far  greater  degree  of  accuracy.  Therefore  we 
have  a  combination  of  a  photo  electric  tube  and  a 
thyratron  tube  controlling  without  intervention  of 
moving  mechanical  parts  the  ejecting  apparatus  to 
eliminate  the  cull  beans. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  our  device  is 
the  fact  that  we  can  control  quality  of  the  beans  with 
profound  accuracy.  This  is  done  much  in  the  manner 
in  which  you  control  the  volume  of  sound  on  your  radio. 
In  other  words  if  we  have  a  buyer  who  desires  so-called 
liner  or  pale  yellow  beans  left  in,  by  merely  turning 
a  dial  we  can  reduce  the  sensitivity  and  permit  beans 
of  a  certain  shade  to  pass  by  without  being  ejected, 
and  by  the  same  reasoning  we  can  increase  the  sensi¬ 
tivity  and  sort  beans  practically  perfect.  However,  the 
main  object  of  our  development  is  to  achieve  higher 
standards  of  uniformity  and  we  feel  safe  in  saying 
that  when  a  canner  purchases  beans  sorted  with  our 
new  device  we  can  unqualifiedly  guarantee  that  the 
shipments  will  be  absolutely  free  from  any  stones  or 
seriouslv  discolored  beans.  The  only  imperfect  beans 
that  will  be  found  will  be  those  with  a  small  discolora¬ 
tion  on  one  side  of  the  bean,  and  the  percentage  of 
these  will  be  very  small. 

We  have  erected  a  new  plant  in  Lowell,  Mich.,  which 
we  believe  is  the  finest  bean  sorting  plant  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  constructed  of  glazed  tile  and  has  every 
facility  for  efficient  and  economical  operation.  At  the 
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present  time  we  have  one  hundred  sorting  units  in¬ 
stalled.  This  will  enable  us  to  sort  on  an  average  of 
one  car  of  beans  per  day.  The  plant  is  constructed  and 
designed  to  take  care  of  an  additional  hundred 
machines,  and  when  the  installation  of  this  additional 
hundred  is  completed  we  will  have  a  minimum  capacity 
of  two  cars  per  day. 

We  have  installed  a  dust  arresting  system  in  the  ele¬ 
vator  where  the  beans  are  delivered  by  the  farmers 
and  where  transit  cars  are  unloaded.  The  beans  are 
cleaned  five  times  by  this  system  before  they  are  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  sorting  machine  room.  Therefore,  when 
you  receive  beans  from  the  General  Bean  Company,  in 
addition  to  the  beans  being  accurately  sorted  they  will 
have  a  standard  of  cleanliness  heretofore  unobtainable. 

We  will  take  every  precaution  to  assure  the  trade  of 
receiving  the  finest  beans  ever  shipped  out  of  the 
State  of  Michigan.  After  the  beans  have  been  sorted 
by  the  electric  eye  they  pass  on  a  conveyor  beH  in 
front  of  an  inspector  who  is  seated  at  the  end  of  the 
belt  just  before  the  beans  are  emptied  into  the  loading 
bins.  The  duty  of  this  inspector  is  to  pick  out  any 
discolored  bean  that  may  pass  in  front  of  her  that 
may  have  been  missed  for  some  reason  or  other.  While 
the  photo  electric  tube  itself  is  profoundly  accurate 
mechanical  errors  occasionally  happen  and  to  insure 
our  customer  against  these  possible  errors,  we  have 
this  inspector  on  duty  to  eliminate  them  so  that  when 
shipment  is  made  the  beans  are  free  from  stones  or 
any  seriously  discolored  beans. 

After  we  completed  our  laboratory  model  proving 
the  theory  of  the  practicability  of  sorting  beans  by 
means  of  photo  electricity  inquiry  was  made  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  to  secure  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  for  commercial  operation.  In  order 
that  the  General  Electric  Company  could  intelligently 
work  on  the  problem,  a  complete  operating  unit  was 
sent  to  their  laboratories  in  Schenectady  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  they  tested  the  unit,  applying  the  skill 
of  their  expert  engineers  and  giving  unsparingly  of 
their  facilities  to  the  problem  involved.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  all  electrical  equipment  associated  with 
our  plant  has  been  furnished  and  designed  by  the 
General  Electric  Company. 

- ♦ - 

IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  TOMATOES  AND  TOMATO 
.  PASTE 

HESE  figures  have  been  compiled  in  the  Food¬ 
stuffs  Division  from  figures  released  by  the  Sta¬ 
tistical  Division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce : 


September,  1931  September,  1932  Per 

Pounds  Value  Per  lb.  Pounds  Value  lb. 

Canned  tomatoes .  3,406,354  $111,513  .0327  4,672,890  $133,094  .029 

Tomato  paste .  366,012  23,608  .0642  1,033,689  74,070  .071 

First  9  Months,  1931  First  9  Months,  1932  Per 
Pounds  Value  Per  lb.  Pounds  Value  lb. 

Canned  tomatoes . 63,987,361  1,894,460  .0361  65,387,762  2,092,866  .032 

Tomato  paste . 10,280,149  838,286  .0816  7,064,903  493,076  .069 


COMPARATIVE  PACKS  IN  NEW  YORK 

HE  packs  of  corn,  succotash,  green  and  wax  beans 
in  New  York,  in  cases  of  No.  2s,  for  the  last  eight 
years  were  as  follows: 


Wax  Green 

Corn  Succotash  Beans  Beans 

1925  . 1,307,716  115,881  336,896  940,300 

1926  . 1,006,491  92,769  222,523  632,900 

1927  .  716,486  38,334  196,105  692,906 

1928  .  636,372  54,964  346,201  826,268 

1929  .  743,835  59,975  513,299  1,070,566 

1930  .  636,358  63,838  457,391  1,098,358 

1931  . 1,086,789  52,438  331,823  843,654 

1932  . .-. .  499,529  15,884  132,587  600,976 


TIN  LITHOGRAPHING  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  Charles  Wagner  Litho  Machinery  Company, 
Inc.,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  world 
known  Automatic  Drying  Ovens  and  Ma^etic 
Spot  Coating  Machines  have  added  several  new  items 
to  the  extensive  line  of  machinery  they  manufacture. 

These  new  machines,  especially  of  interest  to  the 
can  making  and  tin  decorating  industries,  are  Magnetic 
Turn  Tables  and  Magnetic  Tin  Plate  Cleaning 
Machines. 

The  Magnetic  Turn  Tables  are  for  turning  tin  plate 
from  lengthwise  to  a  crosswise  position  or  visa  versa 
thereby  always  having  the  tin  sheets  ready  for  the 
next  operation.  Sheets  are  turned  with  the  aid  of 
magnets  and  side  gauges  assure  absolute  register. 
These  Turn  Tables  are  great  labor  and  space  savers  as 
the  magnetic  turning  device  is  entirely  automatic  and 
takes  up  little  fioor  space  and  eliminates  spacious  and 
expensive  conveying  outfits. 

The  Magnetic  Tin  Plate  Cleaning  Machine  is  a  prod¬ 
uct  that  actually  and  positively  cleans  the  tin  sheets 
as  the  cleaning  rollers  run  in  opposite  direction  to  the 
travel  of  the  tin  sheets,  which  are  carried  through  the 
machine  with  the  aid  of  magnetic  rollers.  This  machine 
can  be  run  at  any  speed. 

The  Charles  Wagner  Litho  Machinery  Company, 
Inc.,  has  been  in  business  since  1895  and  is  continually 
improving  the  methods  of  our  industry.  Mr.  August 
Hormel,  a  very  familiar  figure  in  the  trade,  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager.  The  other  active  members 
of  the  firm  are  Albert  Mueller,  vice-president  and 
Christian  Scheehle,  Jr.,  secretary. 


ROBERT  GAIR  COMPANY  MOVES  OFFICES 

ON  November  1st  the  Robert  Gair  Company,  Inc., 
manufacturers  of  paperboard  and  paperboard 
products,  will  move  its  executive  and  New  York 
City  sales  offices  to  the  new  Commerce  Building,  155 
East  44th  Street,  New  York  City,  according  to  an 
announcement  of  the  company.  Need  for  additional 
space  has  prompted  the  move. 

In  its  new  quarters,  the  Gair  Company  will  have  50 
per  cent  more  space  than  in  its  former  offices,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  entire  eleventh  fioor  in  the  Commerce  Building 
which  has  an  area  of  about  12,000  square  feet.  Th» 
offices  will  house  all  executive  and  general  offices  of 
the  company  and  the  New  York  City  sales  head¬ 
quarters.  The  company  maintains  sales  offices  also  in 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  and  operates  seven  paper 
mills  and  fabricating  plants  in  Massachusetts,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Illinois  and  New  York. 

The  Gair  Company  has  been  closely  identified  with 
the  commercial  life  of  New  York  City  since  it  was 
founded  in  1864  in  a  small  loft  building  on  Reade  Street 
by  the  late  Captain  Robert  Gair.  His  pioneering  activi¬ 
ties  in  devising  machine  methods  for  the  production  of 
folding  cartons  contributed  to  the  company’s  rapid 
growth  and  established  it  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
industry. 

After  outgrowing  its  facilities  in  Manhattan,  the 
original  Gair  factory  was  moved  to  Brooklyn  and  until 
1921  was  housed  in  the  Gair  Industrial  Buildings,  a 
landmark  of  the  Brooklyn  waterfront.  After  a  few 
years,  continued  need  for  expansion  resulted  in  moving 
manufacturing  activities  out  of  the  city. 
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Quarterly  Canned  Foods  Stock  Report 
For  October  1 ,  1 932 

By  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  Washington 


November  1,  1932. 

HE  following  figures  collected  at  the  request  of 
the  interested  trades  by  the  Foodstuffs  Division 
ol  the  Bureau  of  f'oreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce  compare  stocks  of  seven  canned  food  items  in 
the  hands  of  canners  and  distributors  on  October  1, 
1932,  with  July  1,  1932,  and  October  1,  1931. 

The  figures  are  not  total  stocks  for  any  item  but 
represent  the  change  in  holdings  based  upon  a  cross 
section  of  the  canners  and  of  the  distributors  and  are 
therefore  representative  of  conditions  in  the  industry. 

Canners’  stocks  on  October  1,  1932,  of  each  of  the 
seven  items  covered  by  this  report  were  substantially 
below  the  holdings  on  October  1, 1931. 

Distributors’  stocks  of  these  seven  items  on  October 
1, 1932  ,were  only  7.6  per  cent  under  those  of  last  year. 
The  July  1,  1932,  stocks  were  nearly  16  per  cent  below 
the  holaings  on  July  1. 1931. 


Increase  July  1,  %  Increase 

No.  of  Representative  Stocks  1932,  to  Oct.  1,  July  1  to 


Commodity  Reporting  Oct.  1,  1932  July  1,  1932  Amount  %  1931t 

(cases)  (cases)  (cases) 

Peas  .  114  5,731,591  1,723,092  4,008,499  233  219 

Corn  .  141  8,865,633  4,835,243  4,030,390  83  592 

Tomatoes  .  223  708,840*  1,033,318  324,478t  31f  33t 

Green  and 

Wax  Beans  161  2,871,634  1,190,467  1,681,167  141  170 

Peaches  .  42  4,337,121  3,068,812  1,268,309  41  126 

Pears  .  48  1,494,535  667,771  826,764  124  229 

Pineapples  ...  6  5,483,858  3,937,596  1,546,262  39  172 


*01d  pack  stocks  only  for  tomatoes  as  of  October  1,  each  year. 
jPercentages  from  the  report  for  October  1,  1931. 

J  Decrease. 

- ^ - 

SIOUX  CITY  SEED  COMPANY  TAKES  OVER 
LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 


Comparison  of  Stocks  of  Seven  Canned  Foods  in  Hands 
of  450  Distributors 

(Based  on  Reports  from  the  Same  Firms  for  Each  Date) 


Stocks 
October  1, 

Commodity  1932 

(cases) 

Peas  . 1,041,595 

Corn  . 1,054,449 

Tomatoes  . 1,069,788 

Green  and  Wax 

Beans  .  541,324 

Peaches  .  494,613 

Pears  .  108,391 

Pineapples  .  487,614 

Total,  Above  - 

Seven  Items . 4,797,774 


Stocks 
October  1, 

%  Change,  October  1, 1932 

1931 

Compared  with  Oct.  1,  1931 

(cases) 

Increase  Decrease 

1,137,753 

-  8.5 

1,054,488 

No  change  No  change 

1,269,280 

-  15.7 

596,636 

-  9.3 

526,823 

-  6.1 

167,772 

-  35.4 

440,123 

10.8  - 

5,192,875 

-  7.6 

Stocks 
October  1, 

Commodity  1932 

(cases) 

Peas  . 1,041,595 

Corn  . 1,054,449 

Tomatoes  . 1,069,788 

Green  and  Wax 

Beans  .  541,324 

Peaches  .  494,613 

Pears  .  108,391 

Pineapples  .  487,614 

Total,  Above  - 

Seven  Items . 4,797,774 


Stocks 
July  1. 

%  Increase 

%  Increase 

1932 

Oct.  1  Over 

Oct.  1  Over 

(cases) 

July  I,  1932 

July  1,  1931' 

757,352 

37.5 

10.1 

903,280 

16.7 

12.6 

782,186 

36.8 

0.7 

442,042 

22.5 

14.6 

409,394 

20.8 

14.2 

127,938 

15.3* 

5.1* 

530,408 

8.1* 

1.7 

3,952,600 

21.4 

6.9 

fPercentages  from  the  report  for  October  1,  1931. 
*Decrease. 


Comparison  of  Stocks  of  Seven  Canned  Foods  in 
Canners’  Hands 


(Based  on  Reports  from  the  Same  Firms  for  Each  Date) 


No.  of  Firms 
Commodity  Reporting 

Peas  .  114 

Corn  .  141 

Tomatoes  .  223 

Green  and 
Wax  Beans  161 

Peaches  .  42 

Pears  .  48 

Pineapples  .  6 


Representative  Stocks  Sold  Decrease,  Oct.  1,  1932 
and  Unsold  Corn’d  with  Oct.  i,  1931 


Oct.  1,  1932 

Oct.  1,  1931 

Amount 

% 

(cases) 

(cases) 

(cases) 

5,731,591 

7,691,271 

1,959,680 

25 

8,865,633 

11,644,872 

2,779,239 

24 

708,840* 

1,472,503* 

763,663 

52 

2,871,634 

3,733,092 

861,458 

23 

4,337,121 

6,332,474 

1,995,353 

32 

1,494,535 

2,315,111 

820,576 

35 

5,483,858 

8,893,320 

3,409,462 

38 

The  Leonard  Seed  Company,  of  Chicago,  long  well 
known  to  the  whole  canning  industry,  developer 
of  Narrow  Grain  Corn,  is  closing  up  its  business 
as  the  following  announcement  from  John  C.  Leonard, 
president  of  the  company,  and  dated  October  18th, 
shows : 

“About  the  time  this  letter  reaches  you,  you  will 
receive  a  notice  from  the  Sioux  City  Seed  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  advising  you  that  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  between  that  com¬ 
pany  and  ourselves  for  the  purchase  by  it  of  our 
merchandise,  good  will,  trade  names  and  certain 
other  assets  for  a  consideration,  among  other 
things,  of  $50,000  in  cash  and  the  preferred  and 
common  stock  mentioned  in  the  notice.  Our  mer¬ 
chandise  and  growing  crops  will  be  included  at 
very  fair  prices  and  our  fixed  assets  at  our  de¬ 
preciated  book  value.  It  is  expected  that  this 
transaction  will  be  consummated  within  the  next 
two  or  three  weeks. 

Last  year,  as  you  probably  know,  our  business 
was  beset  by  great  (iifficulties  as  a  result  of  the 
large  bean  crop,  reduced  sales  volume  and  low 
prices  and  so  far  this  year  conditions  with  us  have 
not  improved  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  become 
worse.  However,  in  spite  of  these  reverses,  we 
have  been  able  to  discharge  all  of  our  bank  indebt¬ 
edness.  We  had  hoped  that  the  banks  would  ex¬ 
tend  to  us  the  same  line  of  credit  as  last  year, 
but  they  tell  us  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  so.  We, 
therefore,  find  ourselves  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  liquidating  our  assets  in  order  that  our  remain¬ 
ing  creditors  may  receive  full  payment  of  their 
accounts  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Leonard  Seed  Company,  in  its  present  cor¬ 
porate  form,  will  cease  active  business  but  will 
continue  under  its  present  management  for  the 
purpose  of  efficiently  and  quickly  liquidating  its 
liabilities.  However,  Sioux  City  Seed  Company 
will  carry  on  business  in  Chicago  under  the  name 
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of  Leonard  Seed  Company  with  Messrs  John  C. 
and  Edward  S.  Leonard  in  charge  as  inanagers. 
They  will  also  become  directors  of  the  Sioux  City 
Seed  Company  and  will  be  directly  interested  in 
the  management  and  trade  policies  of  that  cor¬ 
poration. 

We  feel  that  this  solution  of  our  problems  is  by 
far  the  most  advantageous  one  for  our  creditors 
that  can  be  procured  and  will  give  us  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  clear  our  indebtedness  much  more  rapidly 
than  by  any  other  method.  We  believe  that  the 
old  sources  of  supply  will  be  looked  to  in  the  future 
and  that  orders  will  continue  to  be  placed  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past. 

We  desire  to  express  our  deep  gratitude  for 
your  consideration  in  the  period  of  our  difficulties 
and  we  bespeak  for  the  Sioux  City  Seed  Company 
in  the  business  of  which,  as  stated,  we  shall 
actively  participate,  a  continuation  of  your  confi¬ 
dence  and  esteem.” 

- * - 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  MOST  USED  FERTILIZER  IN 
UNITED  STATES 

OF  all  commercial  material  used  as  fertilizers  in 
the  United  States,  superphosphate  furnishes 
over  half  of  the  total  tonnage  and  almost  exactly 
half  of  the  total  plant  food,  according  to  the  current 
issue  of  The  Fertilizer  Review. 

The  first  superphosphate  was  produced  in  England 
in  1842  by  Sir  John  Lawes,  founder  of  the  famous  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  station  at  Rothamsted.  It  soon 
became  and  still  is  the  most  important  source  of  avail¬ 
able  phosphoric  acid  for  use  as  fertifizer.  Normally 
over  four  million  tons  are  manufactured  and  used  in 
the  United  States — about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  world 
production. 

Superphosphate  is  usually  made  by  treating  phos¬ 
phate  rock  with  sulphuric  acid,  although  the  concen¬ 
trated  grades  are  made  by  treating  the  rock  with 
phosphoric  acid.  The  reserves  of  phosphate  rock  in 
Florida,  Tennessee,  and  Montana  are  almost  unlimited. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  made  by  burning  sulphur  or  iron 
pyrites  (iron  sulphide)  and  is  recovered  as  a  byproduct 
from  zinc  and  copper  smelters.  The  supply  of  sulphur 
in  the  Texas-Louisiand  field  is  large,  but  some  pyrites 
is  still  imported,  largely  from  Spain. 

Sir  John  Lawes  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career  as  a 
manufacturer  of  superphosphate  realized  that  it  would 
absorb  ammonia,  and  in  his  advertisements  in  1843 
recommended  its  use  for  fixing  the  ammonia  of  “dung 
heaps,  cesspools,  gas  liquors,  etc.”  Ever  since  that 
time  superphosphate  has  been  recommended  and  used 
as  an  absorbant  in  stables  to  conserve  ammonia  and  to 
prevent  undesirable  odors.  It  was  only  recently,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  practical  method  of  applying  this  knowl¬ 
edge  to  commercial  fertilizer  manufacture  was 
developed,  and  pure  gaseous  ammonia  or  ammonia 
linuor  are  now  used  to  a  considerable  extent  as  sources 
of  nitrogen  in  the  manufacture  of  complete  fertilizers 
containing  superphosphate. 

Superphosphate  not  only  supplies  phosphoric  acid 
in  available  form,  but  it  also  furnishes  considerable 
quantities  of  sulphur  and  calcium  which  are  now 
known  to  be  needed  as  plant  foods,  especially  on  light 
sandy  soils. 

Fertilizer  practice  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
world  for  that  matter,  recognizes  the  importance  of 


three  major  plant  foods,  namely,  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash.  Until  recently  American  production 
of  materials  containing  nitrogen  and  potash  suitable 
for  use  as  fertilizers  has  been  relatively  insufficient, 
but  at  the  present  time,  due  largely  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  synthetic  nitrogen  industry,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  nitrogenous  fertilizing  materials  and 
there  is  also  a  growing  domestic  potash  industry. 
American  farmers  use  for  the  most  part  complete  fer¬ 
tilizers  containing  all  three  of  the  major  plant  foods 
and  frequently  other  elements  that  are  needed  on  cer¬ 
tain  soils. 

- * - 

HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE  COMPANY 
REORGANIZATION 

HE  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  Honolulu, 
reorganization  plans  have  been  completed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by  James  Dole,  presi¬ 
dent,  who  retires  as  general  manager,  which  duties  are 
transferred  to  Atherton  Richards,  treasurer  of  Castle 
&  Cooke,  who  was  elected  vice-president.  Additional 
capital  of  $1,500,000  will  be  obtained  through  issuance 
of  75,000  shares  of  6  per  cent  cumulative  convertible 
preferred  stock,  which  Castle  &  Cooke  and  the  Waialua 
Agricultural  Company  will  underwrite.  The  new  com¬ 
pany’s  capital  will  be  set  at  250,000  shares  of  preferred 
stock  valued  at  $20  per  share.  The  new  offering  to 
stockholders  of  the  present  company  of  75,000  shares 
will  be  in  proportion  to  their  holdings.  For  transfer 
of  its  assets  to  the  new  company  the  old  organization 
will  receive  500,000  shares  of  common  stock  of  $5  par 
value.  Authorization  of  1,500,000  additional  shares  of 
common  stock  will  allow  for  future  disposition.  Dean 
Malott,  vice-president  of  Hawaiian  Pineapple,  was  also 
chosen  treasurer,  succeeding  Raymond  S.  West.  New 
directors  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  board  are  Clarence 
H.  Cooke,  president  Bank  of  Hawaii;  George  P.  Rea, 
executive  vice-president  Bishop  First  National  Bank; 
Lester  McCoy,  capitalist,  and  Richards. 

Approximately  one-third  of  outstanding  Pineapple 
stock  is  owned  by  the  Waialua  Agricultural  Company, 
which  acquired  it  in  1912  for  paid  up  leasehold  of 
11,771  acres  of  land  cultivated  by  the  Pineapple  com¬ 
pany.  The  plan  calls,  it  is  reported,  for  assumption  of 
an  agency  for  the  new  company  by  Castle  &  Cooke. 
1  hey  already  so  represent  Waialua. 

H.  E.  MacConaughey,  vice-president  and  sales  man¬ 
ager,  San  Francisco,  has  no  indications  that  any  im¬ 
mediate  changes  in  policy  in  this  country  will  result 
from  structural  change  of  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  Honolulu. 


Complete  Machinery  and  Supplies 


Lombard  &  Concord  Sts.  ROBINS  RETORT 

Baltimore.  Maryland  Built  in  all  sizes 
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MAGNETIC  SPOT 
COATING  MACHINE 

Adjustable  to  all  Sheet  Sizes. 

Absolute  Register. 

Water  Cooled  Scraper  Roller. 

Rotary  Color  Pump. 

Perfectly  Balanced  and  Exact  True  Running 
Fountain  and  Feed  Rollers,  revolving  in 
Special  Ball  Bearing  Journal  Boxes. 

also  manufacturers  of 

Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens. 

Offset  Proving  Presses.  Transfer  Devices. 

Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing  Machines 
Magnetic  Tin  Plate  Cleaning  Machines. 
Magnetic  Turn  Tables. 

Write  For  Full  Particulars. 

Charles  Wasner  Litho.  Machinery  Co., 

Incorporated 

51  -  55  Park  Ave.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


/^\  This  STERLING 
SIGN  of  QUALITY 
is  on  all  SPRAGUE-SELLS  Machines. 

It  MEANS 

Sturdy,  Reliable  Canning  Machinery. 

COMPLETE  SERVICE — Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment  for  ALL  Canned  Foods. 

A  Producing  Organization  Second 
To  None. 

Buy  the  best.  Increase  your 

profits  with  SPRAGUE-SELL.S  machines. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

‘Div.  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 

Hoopeston,  Illinois 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents 
for 


\mm 


Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


Fire  Insurance 
for  the 

Canning  Industry 
at  the 

Lowest  possible 
net  cost  consistent 
with  Sound  Protection 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  North  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  he  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


^  For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE— Homogenizers  and  viscolizers;  sizes  100, 
200,  300,  400,  800  gal.  All  machines  entirely  rebuilt. 
Write  for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— 3  small,  8  medium  and  6  large  Chisholm- 
Ryder  Bean  Snippers,  complete,  in  good  condition. 
Address  Box  A-1888  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


CRUNnUPNAN 


VCANNING^  MACHINEKY 

J!  Single  Umt  or J!  Complete  Canr^nq  Plant 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED— Position  by  Factory  Superintendent  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  packing  a  complete  line  of  high  grade  vegetables. 
Good  manager  and  producer;  expert  mechanic  on  all  machinery, 
including  closing  machines.  Will  consider  any  location  in  any 
capacity. 

Address  Box  B-1881  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent.  Married, 
age  42.  Packs  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  expert  on 
Dills  in  barrels.  Knows  the  game  from  the  field  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  This  man  is  factory  installer,  machinist,  fireman  and 
Double  Seamer  Operator,  Will  consider  position  in  town  or 
city  on  moderate  terms.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1&85  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Chemist  and  food  technologist,  expert 
on  specialties  such  as  as  soups,  sauces,  and  fancy  vegetables, 
with  well-equipped  laboratory  and  experimental  cannery,  wishes 
part-time  work  on  development  or  improvement  of  food  pro¬ 
ducts  in  tin  or  glass. 

Address  Box  B-1887  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  M AKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatherette. 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6*  xt9' 

386  pace*. 


Price 

$10.0® 

Postage 

PrepaicL 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Publisher  of  the 
Industry’s  Literature 
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CANS .  .  to  take  last-minute  Packs  when  time  bears  down !  Quick, 
sure  action,  to  get  these  crops  in  tin ! 

CANS  .  .  from  ready  set-up  stocks  at  Baltimore  .  .  or  Hamilton, 

Ohio!  Advice  and  service  Vound  the  plant,  under  expert  eyes  and 
hands  nearby,  to  keep  the  Pack  in  motion  I 

Such  is  the  tie-up! . .  CANS,  with  Cannery  experience  .  .  efficiency, 
and  an  instant  response  to  your  needs. 


eo 

no  »X.,  JnEW  YORK. CITY 

ESTABLISHED  1900 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  HAMILTON  •  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO 
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THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  NOVEMBER  7,  1932 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Report  of  Stocks  on  Hand  October  1st  Shows  Heavy 
Buying  and  Consumption — Scarcity  of  Holdings  War¬ 
rants  Much  Higher  Prices. 

Buying  normal,  consumption  increased 

— That  would  seem  to  be  the  inevitable  deduc¬ 
tion  from  the  report  of  the  holdings  of  canned 
foods  by  canners  and  distributors  just  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  published  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.  For  sometime  we  have  been  trying  to 
show  you  the  truely  strong  position  of  all  canned 
foods,  in  the  hope  that  if  you  realized  that  you  would 
strengthen  your  prices,  as  they  should  be  strengthened, 
your  goods  are  worth  more  money,  but  you  will  get 
more  money  only  by  demanding  it.  The  let  up  in  buy¬ 
ing,  like  everything  else,  is  being  blamed  on  the  elec¬ 
tion,  and  now  that  that  is  over  with,  demand  will  come 
back,  must  come  back,  and,  therefore,  it  is  imperative 
that  you  get  your  backbone  stiffened  up,  and  be  ready 
to  ask  better  prices  for  what  goods  you  have  left.  At 
the  convention  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufac¬ 
turers,  being  held  in  New  York  City  this  week,  a  de¬ 
mand  was  made  upon  the  manufacturers  to  allow  the 
distributors  better  profits.  If  there  is  a  manufacturer 
of  anything,  foods  or  anything  else,  that  has  made  a 
profit  on  his  products  during  the  past  two  years,  we 
would  like  to  know  who  he  is,  and  so  would  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  distributors  are  driving  in  the  wrong 
direction  to  get  out  of  their  difficulties.  The  way  out 
for  them  is  to  demand  higher  prices  from  the  retailers, 
and  they  in  turn  higher  prices  from  the  consumers, 
and  to  stop  the  idiotic  below-cost  prices  to  the  public, 
which  is  merely  being  spoiled  or  befuddled  and  taught 
to  believe  that  there  must  have  been  a  whale  of  a  profit 
in  the  old  high  prices,  if  present  give-away  prices  are 
right.  In  our  own  line,  for  instance,  the  public  will 
willingly  pay  a  cent  a  can,  even  two  cents  per  can, 
more  for  worthwhile  canned  foods,  and  the  total 
volume  will  not  be  reduced  one  wit  by  such  advance. 


The  manufacturers  are  making  no  profit;  how  then 
can  they  allow’  the  distributors  more  profit?  Until  we 
get  the  manufacturers  upon  a  profit-making  basis,  so 
that  they  will  be  encouraged,  in  fact  warranted,  to 
enlarge  their  operations,  reopen  their  mills  and  fac¬ 
tories  and  thus  give  employment  to  the  millions  now’ 
out  of  work,  there  can  be  no  permanent  recovery  from 
the  depression.  Relief  work  which  merely  furnishes 
money,  with  no  opportunity  to  work  for  it,  is  para¬ 
lyzing  and  devastating,  producing  “bums”  out  of  what 
otherwise  are  good,  willing  workers;  and  it  is  wholly 
transient,  needing  to  be  constantly  renewed.  Immed¬ 
iate  relief  to  families  in  distress  is  imperative,  and 
that  is  our  absolute  duty;  but  means  of  getting  them 
back  into  employment  is  immensely  more  imperative, 
for  their  good  and  for  the  safety  of  our  country.  That 
means  that  the  crazy  price-cutting  orgy  of  the  retailers 
and  chains  must  be  stopped,  and  stopped  immediately, 
and  that  the  manufacturers  of  every  kind  must  be  paid 
a  profit-showing  price  for  their  products.  But  such 
talk  in  the  face  of  the  great  buying  units  is  worse  than 
useless.  No  human  being  ever  pays  a  cent  more  than 
he  absolutely  has  to,  unless  he  is  an  easy-mark,  and 
you  know  it.  But  there  are  laws  upon  the  books  which 
would  remove  the  throttle-hold  of  these  buyers  upon 
all  manufacturers,  and  there  is  where  our  legal  au¬ 
thorities  should  get  busy.  The  manufacturers  are  not 
only  entitled  to  that  protection,  just  as  the  buyers  are 
protected  against  the  illegal  combination  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  but  the  very  life  of  business  is  now  seen 
wholly  dependent  upon  it.  Helping  the  banks,  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  other  great  institutions  has  proved  futile. 
Now  they  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of 
getting  the  mills  and  factories  opened  again,  and  the 
unemployed  back  at  their  benches  earning  some  wages, 
even  if  only  small.  But  you  can’t  do  that  and  pay  those 
mill  and  factory  owners  a  price  lower  than  the  cost  of 
production.  And  they  cannot  exact  a  profit-showfng 
price  against  the  solid  wall  of  buyers  they  go  up 
against  when  they  try  to  market  their  goods.  Quality 
has  become  of  no  consequence;  dire  scarcity  of  sup¬ 
plies  is  of  no  consequence;  the  prices  offered  by  the 
Leader  in  the  ring  of  buyers  remains  below  cost  of 
production.  An  appeal  to  a  buyer  to  please  pay  higher 
prices  because  you  need  the  money,  is  merely  asking 
charity.  The  goods  are  worth  more  money  and  they 
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would  bring  more  money  if  the  market  were  open  to 
free  competition;  if  there  were  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  buyers  there  used  to  be,  instead  of  the  few 
thousand  who  now  do  all  the  buying,  as  units.  And  the 
sellers  are  just  as  much  entitled  to  protection  under 
the  Sherman  and  Clayton  anti-trust  laws  as  the  buyers 
ever  were.  But  if  you  do  not  besiege  your  Congress¬ 
men  and  Senators  for  this  protection,  you  will  never 
again  see  your  products  selling  at  a  profitable  price. 

The  heaviest  buying  in  the  history  of  canned  foods 
is  shown  by  the  stocks  report  of  October  1st.  From 
July  1st  to  October  1st  purchases  increased  as  follows: 
peas,  219  per  cent;  corn  592  per  cent;  wax  and  green 
beans  170  per  cent;  peaches  126  per  cent;  pears  229 
per  cent;  pineapple  172  per  cent,  and  tomatoes  de¬ 
creased  33  per  cent.  Yet  despite  this  increased  buying 
stocks  on  October  1st  were  lighter  than  last  season, 
with  the  single  exception  of  pineapple  which  showed 
nearly  11  per  cent  heavier.  What  does  that  mean? 
Plainly  that  consumption  has  been  vastly  increased, 
at  least  as  much  as  the  buying  increased,  and  in  fact 
much  more,  because  there  were  carryovers  last  year 
that  must  be  taken  into  count.  So  the  people  are  eat¬ 
ing  canned  foods  more  heavily  than  ever  before  in  our 
history,  as  we  have  claimed  for  months.  Low  prices 
on  canned  foods  are,  therefore,  not  due  to  a  lack  oi 
demand.  They  are  low  in  the  face  of  the  heaviest  de¬ 
mand  ever  known.  That  is  a  market  monstrosity,  for 
it  is  a  contradiction. 

The  great  chains,  or  buying  units  have  taken  these 
goods  in  huge  blocks  from  the  separated  and  disor¬ 
ganized  canners  at  or  below  cost,  and  have  promptly 
passed  them  on  to  the  consumers,  at  small  profit  to 
themselves,  w-hich  accounts  for  the  tremendous  con¬ 
sumption;  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  meant  the 
distruction  of  the  canning  industry.  And  when  they 
can  no  longer  buy  from  the  reputable  canners  who  have 
been  run  out  of  the  business,  they  will  finance  some 
snide  canners  and  produce  off-quality  goods  to  make 
the  price,  and  the  condition  will  become  even  worse 
demoralized.  They  have  done  that  in  other  lines,  and 
are  doing  it  today.  And  they  have  the  effrontery  to 
boast  of  the  increased  activity  in  manufacturing  cir¬ 
cles,  as  an  evidence  of  returning  prosperity,  though 
they  say  nothing  of  the  shoddy  quality  being  produced. 
Meantime  the  decent  manufacturers  in  those  lines  are 
failing  and  going  out  of  business.  And  there  are  those 
who  say  that  nothing  can  be  done  about  this. 

The  Market — Not  much  activity  in  reported  in  the 
market.  There  is  a  steady  amount  of  buying,  so  regu¬ 
lar  that  operators  do  not  take  any  particular  notice  of 
it,  yet  it  is  eating  away  the  small  supplies,  and  will 
drain  the  holders  if  they  do  not  watch  out.  If  prices 
were  satisfactory  this  would  be  a  good  condition  but 
they  are  not. 

Pumpkin  is  quoted  lower:  2i/)S  at  80c;  3s  at  90c,  and 
10s  at  $2.75. 

No.  10  spinach  has  advanced  to  $3.40,  and  all  spinach 
should  be  better. 

Succotash  has  advanced  5c  per  dozen  all  along  the 
line. 

Tomatoes  are  weaker  in  this  week’s  quotations. 
Why,  we  do  not  know.  These  constitute  the  changes  in 
this  week’s  prices. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Bn  "NEW  YORK  STATER," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Quiet  Week — Buyers  Expect  Higher  Prices — Tentative 
Prices  on  Grapefruit  —  Tomatoes  Disappointing  — 

Fruits  Moving  in  Fair  Fashion — Salmon  Improves. 

New  York,  November  3,  1932. 

ARKET  INACTIVE  —  Pre-election  dullness 
marked  trading  in  the  local  canned  foods  market 
during  the  past  week  with  buyers  confining 
their  attentions  to  spot  needs  and  then  only  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantities  except  in  cases  where 
marked  bargains  were  offered  by  a  distressed  canner 
and  these,  fortunately,  seem  to  be  rare. 

Prices  Firm — Prices  throughout  the  general  list 
have  held  firm  despite  the  lull  in  trading  activity.  Some 
of  the  more  favorably  situated  items  in  the  market 
are  firming,  giving  some  advance  indication  of  what 
may  be  expected  if  any  show  of  buying  strength  enters 
the  market. 

The  trade  is  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  higher 
prices  will  eventually  come.  Even  buyers,  in  the  face 
of  the  crop  statistics  which  reveal  curtailed  packs  in 
virtually  all  items,  agree  that  higher  prices  are  inev¬ 
itable. 

Why,  when  this  belief  seems  so  wide-spread,  they 
do  not  rush  to  cover  their  future  needs  at  today’s  low 
prices  is  problematical.  Many  hold  that  unless  a 
marked  upturn  in  employment  figures  takes  place  with 
the  resultant  gain  in  purchasing  power,  the  people  will 
not  be  able  to  pay  higher  prices  for  their  canned  foods 
and  still  purchase  in  the  same  amount.  Again  the  old 
motto  of  “never  buy  on  a  declining  market”  is  cited 
by  some. 

Others,  however,  contend  that  higher  prices  are  in¬ 
evitable  and  that  the  comparatively  small  advances 
necessarily  passed  on  to  the  retail  buyer  will  not  prove 
much  of  a  hindrance  to  consumption  totals. 

Grapefruit — One  or  two  Florida  packers  released 
tentative  opening  prices  on  new  pack  grapefruit  with 
the  quotations  on  2s  ranging  from  $1.10  to  $1.15. 
Prices  on  the  whole  will  open  around  last  year’s  open¬ 
ing  levels,  according  to  trade  reports. 

One  opening  list  put  fancy  grapefruit  at  60c  for 
8-ounce,  $1.10  for  2  and  $3.25  for  5s,  all  f.  o.  b.  factory, 
federal  tax  included.  Grapefruit  juice  was  quoted  at 
60c  for  Is,  95c  for  2s  and  $2.85  for  5s,  same  terms.  A 
second  packer’s  list  quoted  2s  at  $1.15,  Tampa,  with 
about  the  same  price  differential  running  through  the 
rest  of  the  list. 

None  of  the  major  packers  have  released  their  ten¬ 
tative  price  lists,  however,  and  until  all  the  lists  are 
out,  there  will  not  be  much  doing  in  the  local  market. 

Spinach — New  pack  Southern  spinach  is  reported  to 
be  enjoying  comparatively  good  demand  from  the  trade 
with  the  fall  pack  short. 

Prices  range  from  75c  to  85c  for  2s;  $1.10  to  $1,20 
for  214s;  $1.20  to  $1.25  on  3s,  and  $3.25  to  $3.75  on 
10s,  all  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory,  subject  to  confirmation. 

Tomatoes — Present  a  disappointing  picture  in  the 
market  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  one  pack  that  ought 
to  be  a  strong  spot  and  isn’t.  This  is  due  to  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  distress  stocks  from  Tri-state  canners  pressed 
for  cash,  however,  rather  than  to  any  weakness  in  the 
real  position  of  the  item,  trade  factors  hold.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  when  prices  started  up  a  few  weeks  back. 
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covering  was  heavy  and  buyers  stocked  up  for  some 
time.  After  the  sudden  run-up  in  prices,  an  easing  off 
in  demand  was  noted  and  distress  stocks,  offered  on  a 
“dead”  market,  brought  thfe  price  list  down  sharply. 
The  present  price  list,  however,  will  show  a  sharp 
turn  for  the  better  if  any  sign  of  buying  on  even  a 
moderately  large  scale  enters  the  market,  as  it  inevit¬ 
ably  must,  it  is  held.  Distress  stocks  are  fairly  well 
cleaned  out  of  the  market  now  and  the  way  seems  clear 
for  an  advance  provided  any  stimulus  develops. 

Pumpkin — Continued  to  enjoy  good  demand  with 
distributors  moving  stocks  out  for  the  holiday  trade. 
Prices  held  steady  to  strong  in  view  of  the  short  pack 
this  season. 

Jersey  packers  are  holding  their  prices  at  the  levels 
reported  in  last  week’s  column.  Squash  is  offered  by 
Jersey  factors  at  90c  for  3s,  and  $2.80  for  10s,  fancy, 
with  the  pack  reported  at  20  per  cent  of  normal. 

Imports  Delayed — ^The  recent  shipment  of  Japanese 
packed  salmon  is  still  being  held  up  at  the  office  of  the 
Appraiser  of  merchandise,  pending  an  investigation 
under  the  Anti-Dumping  Act.  No  information  is  avail¬ 
able  on  when  this  inquiry  will  be  completed  and  the 
shipment  released. 

Fruits — Are  moving  along  in  fair  amounts,  although 
confined  mostly  to  routine  replacement  orders.  Prices 
are  holding  firm  to  steady  despite  the  rather  dull 
trading. 

The  favorable  report  of  the  California  Canners’ 
League  showing  substantial  movements  of  peaches  in 
the  five-month  period  ended  October  1  has  bolstered 
the  undertone  of  the  market. 

Salmon — Several  packs  in  this  group  strengthened 
up  somewhat  during  the  week  as  the  full  effect  of  the 
curtailed  packs  hit  the  market  although  the  improve¬ 
ment  was  confined  mostly  to  increased  firmness  in  the 
current  price  lists  with  the  promise  of  higher  prices. 

Most  of  the  Alaska  reds  now  controlled  by  the  larger 
packers  who  are  asking  $1.45,  coast,  with  very  few 
offerinsfs  under  this  figure  reported.  Pinks  are  hold¬ 
ing  well  at  85c,  coast,  and  packers  have  not  yet  given 
up  their  intention  of  advancing  postings  to  90c  as 
soon  as  the  general  market  strengthens.  Alaska 
chums  are  firm  at  70c,  coast.  Fancy  grades  are  firm 
to  steady  on  small  canned  stocks. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.” 

Confident  of  the  Future — Saving  No.  2'/2  Tomatoes — 
Some  Old-fashion  Buying  of  Pumpkin — Canners  Have 
Faith  in  Corn — Peas  Firm. 

Chicago,  November  3,  1932. 

ENERAL  SITUATION — Nothing  exciting  going 
on  in  this  great  central  market.  Occasionally  a 
little  steam  or  pep  develops  on  some  item  in  the 
line  but  it  soon  dies  down.  Our  jobbers  are  carrying 
lair  stocks  and,  generally  speaking,  these  stocks  are 
slightly  heavier  than  a  year  ago  this  time.  The  trade 
as  a  whole  looks  with  confidence  upon  the  future  mar¬ 
ket  developments  and  already  it  has  been  expressed 
by  various  factors  that  “well,  we  won’t  have  to  take 
any  inventory  losses  the  first  of  this  January.” 

Tomatoes — Compared  with  the  seasonal  activity 
that  prevailed  in  September,  the  market  in  Chicago 
has  been  quiet  during  the  past  ten  days.  There  are. 


however,  two  exceptions  that  might  be  noted :  first  on 
account  of  the  demand  due  to  the  relief  measures  No. 
21/2  standard  tomatoes  have  been  purchased  heavier 
than  usual  and  this  item  is  already  well  cleaned  up 
in  Indiana.  The  market  is  firm  today  at  80c  to  821/2C, 
f.  o.  b.  Indiana  cannery.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Chicago  draws  the  major  portion  of  its  supplies  in 
tomatoes  from  the  old  Hoosier  State.  Second,  some 
buying  has  also  been  noted  in  No.  10  extra  standard 
tomatoes  at  $3  f.  o.  b.  Indiana  cannery,  but  to  obtain 
that  price,  the  quality  had  to  be  bang-up.  Prevailing 
market  quotation  in  Chicago  are: 

Standard  Indiana  No.  1  tin  40c,  No.  2  tin  60c,  No. 
21/2  tin  80c,  No.  10  tin  $2.75.  Extra  standard  No.  1 
tin  45c,  No.  2  tin  65c,  No.  2I/2  tin  85c,  No.  10  tin  $3. 
These  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Illinois 
canning  plants. 

Pumpkin — Some  real  old-fashioned  buying  has  been 
noted  in  this  meritorious  product.  Substantial  ad¬ 
vances  have  been  recorded.  Some  of  the  brokers  report 
that  it  isn’t  so  much  of  a  question  these  days  of  obtain¬ 
ing  orders  as  it  is  to  find  a  basis  of  supply  for  the  right 
quality.  Some  idea  of  the  market  can  be  obtained  when 
you  compare  the  opening  quotations  with  today’s  rul¬ 
ing  market,  i.  e. : 

Opening  Today’s 

Quotation  Quotation 

No.  2  Sel  Dry  Pack . $  .571/4  $  .65 

No.  2V2  Sel  Dry  Pack . 75  ”  .85 

No.  10  Sel  Dry  Pack .  2.25  3.00 

These  prices  f.  o.  b.  Indiana  cannery  with  some  fac¬ 
tors  quoting  as  high  as  $3.25  for  No.  10  tin  pumpkin 
and  90c  for  the  No.  3  tin. 

Corn — About  the  best  way  to  describe  this  situation 
is  to  quote  the  remarks  of  a  prominent  canner  who 
said  one  day  this  week:  “The  corn  market  is  being 
supported  by  faith  on  the  part  of  the  canner  more  than 
any  actual  buying.”  No.  2  standard  corn  is  still  firm 
at  60c  f.  0.  b.  mid-Western  canning  points  and  few 
indeed  are  the  lots  available  at  less.  The  better  grades 
have  been  in  greater  favor  of  late  than  the  standard. 

Peas — Routine  trading  daily.  Not  much  doing.  Mar¬ 
ket  firm. 

California  Fruits — Some  belated  buying  noted  on 
No.  21/2  standard  and  No.  21/2  choice  California  peaches 
but  volume  more  or  less  limited. 

Pears — Washington  has  done  a  large  volume  of  Bart¬ 
lett  pear  business  in  Chicago  this  fall.  Attractive 
prices  plus  particularly  appealing  quality  obtained  the 
business. 

RSP  Cherries — Michigan  canners  have  weakened  a 
little.  No.  10  sel  RSP  fine  Montmorencies  are  now 
available  at  $3.50  f.  o.  b.  Michigan  cannery.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  1932  packing.  No.  2  sel  RSP  cherries  in 
water  are  scarce  and  firmly  held  at  95c. 

Politics — Naturally  there  is  quite  a  little  friendly 
rivalry  among  the  buyers  and  brokers.  The  Repub¬ 
licans  are  strong  in  their  contentions  and  equally  so 
the  Democrats.  Many’s  the  wager  that’s  been  made 
of  a  good  cigar — or  what  have  you — so  look  out  for 
some  real  crocodile  tears  along  about  November  9th 
or  10th. 

Note. — The  reader  will  observe  that  a  new  corre¬ 
spondent  now  reports  the  Chicago  Market.  He  is  a 
man  of  vast  experience,  long  familiar  with  canned 
foods,  and  has  been  in  the  center  of  marketing  opera¬ 
tions  for  years.  Conditions  will  be  “covered,”  and  in 
a  most  reliable  way. — Editor. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Bk  "BAYOU," 

SpKtal  Corretpondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Shrimp  Pack  Moving  Along  in  Normal  Way — Impos¬ 
sible  to  Make  Money  at  Prices  Quoted — Weather  Too 

Warm  for  Oysters — Cooler  Weather  This  Week. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  3,  1932. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is  mov¬ 
ing  along  in  a  normal  way  for  abnormal  times, 
which  means  that  both  the  production  and  the 
sale  part  of  the  shrimp  canning  business  is  a  good  as 
can  be  expected  under  present  business  conditions. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  canner  to  make 
money  at  the  prices  that  they  are  getting  for  the  pack 
and  how  they  continue  to  operate  in  this  way,  is 
nothing  short  of  a  mystery.  It  must  be  working  out 
on  the  biblical  theory  that,  “the  birds  of  the  air,  the 
fishes  of  the  sea  and  the  lilies  of  the  field”  are  taken 
care  of  and  provided  for  by  the  good  Lord  and  we  need 
not  be  too  solicitous  about  our  own  affairs  or  the  affairs 
of  others,  because  it  will  all  work  out  all  right. 

Well,  that’s  a  good  wholesome  thought  and  there  is 
more  truth  than  poetry  in  it. 

This  mythical  business  operation  is  not  limited  to 
the  canning  game,  but  practically  all  industries  are 
operating  in  a  “shoe-string”  method.  Lacing  up,  try¬ 
ing  to  hold  things  together  of  which  they’re  finding 
mighty  difficult  to  do,  as  the  strings  keep  breaking. 

In  fact,  the  average  industry  in  operation  today 
doesn’t  know  if  it  is  making  or  loseing  money,  so  close 
is  the  margin  of  profit  on  which  they’re  working,  yet 
business  is  moving  right  along  and  it  is  unbelievable 
the  amount  that  is  done  under  such  adverse  conditions. 

Whether  business  is  better  or  worse,  one  thing  is 
certain  and  that  is  that  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  use  of 
whining  and  complaining  of  something  that  is  on  us 
and  can’t  be  shook  off  and  we  have  more  or  less  ad¬ 
justed  ourselves  to  the  present  day  economical  way  of 
living,  which  is  the  only  sensible  course  to  take  and 
those  that  were  wise  enough  at  first  to  reconcile  them¬ 
selves  to  conditions  are  now  having  a  lot  of  fun  watch¬ 
ing  the  other  fellow  who  is  still  trying  to  fight  off  to 
no  avail. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  90c  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

Oysters — The  “Indian  Summer”  weather  which  has 
prevailed  in  this  section  pretty  much  all  this  fall  was 
with  us  last  week  and  as  a  consequence,  the  demand 
for  oysters  was  at  a  low  ebb. 

We  had  a  drop  in  temperature  today,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  cold  weather  behind  it  and  the  indications  are 
that  it  will  warm  up  again  in  a  day  or  two. 

There  is  no  use  talking,  it  takes  cold  weather  to 
put  over  the  sale  of  oysters  and  more  oysters  are  sold 
in  one  week  of  cold  weather  this  time  of  the  year 
than  during  a  whole  month  of  warm,  balmy  tempera¬ 
ture.  Probably  the  best  explanation  for  this  is  that 
the  appetite  for  the  bivalves  seems  to  run  with  the 
cold  temperature,  until  the  peak  of  the  demand  is 
reached,  which  is  December,  and  then  the  sale  com¬ 
mences  to  slack  up  until  it  flops.  After  the  sale  of 
oysters  flop,  cold  weather  or  nothing  else  will  revive 
it,  nor  stimulate  consumption.  Somehow  or  other, 
folks  seem  to  get  their  fill  of  oysters  in  the  fall  and 


early  winter  and  after  Christmas,  their  appetite  weans 
away  from  oysters. 

Oysters  are  showing  up  in  mighty  good  shape  con¬ 
sidering  the  unseasonable  weather  and  with  some 
steady  cold  weather,  the  oysters  will  be  in  condition 
to  can,  therefore  the  canning  of  oysters  will  start  as 
soon  as  we  get  seasonable  weather  and  from  the  in¬ 
quiries  coming  for  cove  oysters,  the  market  appears 
to  be  in  a  healthy  condition  as  far  as  the  demand  is 
concerned  and  let  us  hope  that  the  price  too  will  be 
healthy. 

The  price  of  spot  cove  oysters  is  70c  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce  cans  and  $1.40  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce  cans, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Ba  "BERKELEY," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Many  Products  Cleaning  Up  Rapidly — Some  Advances 
in  Asparagus — Pears  Closely  Sold  Up — Peaches  Also. 
Salmon  Firms  Up — Opposes  Government  in  Business. 

San  Francisco,  November  3,  1932. 

CLEANING  UP — A  lot  of  California  and  West 
Coast  canned  products  are  getting  in  an  enviable 
position  statistically  and  it  looks  as  though  there 
would  be  practically  a  complete  cleanup  by  the  time 
next  season’s  pack  is  ready  for  distribution.  It  is 
quite  noticeable,  however,  that  no  efforts  are  being 
made  to  advance  prices,  even  on  items  that  are  already 
limited  in  supply  in  first  hands.  Most  of  the  price 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  recent  weeks  have 
been  in  the  nature  of  a  stiffening  in  minimum  quota¬ 
tions,  with  top  quotations  remaining  unchanged.  Busi¬ 
ness  has  quieted  down  of  late,  but  this  was  expected, 
following  a  period  of  activity  suggestive  of  old  times, 
during  which  export  business  was  quite  heavy. 

Asparagus — Tentative  opening  prices  on  California 
asparagus  were  maintained  for  almost  four  months 
following  the  close  of  the  packing  season  by  many 
operators  and  it  was  only  recently  that  formal  opening 
lists  were  brought  out.  Most  packers  duplicated  their 
tentative  list  in  bringing  out  opening  prices,  but  the 
California  Packing  Company  made  advances  on  many 
items,  these  being  about  ten  cents  a  dozen  in  most 
instances.  At  no  time  during  the  past  few  months 
have  sales  of  asparagus  been  of  a  spectacular  nature 
and  some  packers  have  been  showing  some  anxiety, 
but  it  seems  that  stocks  are  gradually  melting  away. 
The  California  Packing  Company  is  sold  out  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  items  and  some  other  packers  are  reporting  the 
same. 

Pears — Much  interest  is  being  taken  in  pears  by  the 
canned  foods  trade  and  it  is  estimated  that  close  to 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  California  pack  has  been  sold, 
with  shipment  of  about  sixty-five  per  cent  already 
made.  This  is  considered  a  splendid  showing  since 
packing  of  this  fruit  came  to  a  close  but  a  short  time 
ago.  No  figures  have  been  released  as  yet  showing  the 
size  of  the  pear  pack  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but  it  is 
understood  that  the  output  has  been  held  down  the 
same  as  it  has  been  in  California. 

Peaches — Stocks  of  standard  peaches  are  getting 
quite  low  in  the  No.  2V2  size  and  the  same  is  true  of 
this  size  and  grade  in  apricots.  Likewise,  No.  1  and 
No.  10  apricots  are  in  limited  supply.  Some  trading 
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is  already  being  done  on  the  part  of  packers  to  enable 
them  to  care  for  all  orders  in  full. 

Salmon — The  canned  salmon  market  has  shown  firm¬ 
ness  during  the  week  and  prominent  operators,  express 
the  opinion  that  price  cutting  is  definitely  at  an  end. 
Alaska  reds,  which  have  been  selling  from  $1.25  to 
$1.45  for  No.  1  tails,  are  now  quoted  at  $1.35  to  $1.45, 
with  stocks  confined  largely  to  strong  holders.  There 
has  been  much  talk  about  higher  prices  on  pinks  to 
get  this  fish  closer  to  cost  of  production,  but  85c  a 
dozen  is  still  the  ruling  price.  No  sales  below  this 
figure  have  been  made  for  some  time,  as  far  as  can  be 
learned. 

Final  figures  on  the  salmon  pack  of  the  Alaska 
Packers’  Association  are  not  available  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  available  until  the  end  of  November,  but 
it  is  expected  that  the  output  will  be  at  least  800,000 
cases,  of  close  to  fifteen  per  cent  more  than  1931.  Most 
of  the  pack  has  been  of  red  salmon  and  a  considerable 
part  of  this  has  already  been  sold.  Last  year  Alaska 
])ackers  reported  a  net  loss  of  more  than  $400,000,  but 
the  outlook  is  considered  bright  for  breaking  even  this 
year. 

Opposes  (lovernment  in  Business  —  The  Canners 
League  of  California  is  definitely  opposed  to  Govern¬ 
ment  in  business  and  the  financing  by  the  Government 
of  competition  to  private  enterprise.  A  resolution  to 
this  effect  has  been  passed  by  the  executive  committee 
of  the  league  and  support  has  been  promised  the 
National  Canners  Association  in  any  action  it  may  take 
in  opposing  such  governmental  policy.  The  resolution 
was  passed  in  order  that  the  sentiment  of  the  organ¬ 
ized  packers  of  California  might  be  presented  to  the 
committee  of  Congress  which  is  holding  meetings  in 
various  cities  in  connection  with  this  policy. 

Tariffs — If  President  Hoover  has  his  way  it  is  likely 
that  still  higher  tariffs  will  be  placed  in  effect  on  sev¬ 
eral  commodities  produced  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He 
has  forwarded  to  the  tariff  commission  a  list  of  com¬ 
modities  and  a  compilation  of  areas  in  which  he  said 
“employment  is  unfavorably  affected  by  increased  im¬ 
portation  of  competitive  products.”  The  list  includes 
canned  vegetables,  dried  beans  and  canned  fish.  Places 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  commodities  include: 
canned  vegetables,  San  Jose  and  Ontario,  Calif.;  dried 
beans,  Sacramento  and  Oxnard,  Calif.,  and  canned  fish, 
San  Diego,  Monterey  and  Wilmingron.  Calif.;  Astoria, 
Ore.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash.,  and  Ala'sTca. 

LABELS  ON  CANI^D  VEGETABLES  TO  SHOW 
QUAI.ITY  OF  PRODUCTS 

From  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  Information 

EAD  THE  LABEL”  is  to  have  a  new  meaning 
for  housewives  because  a  number  of  manu¬ 
facturers  of  canned  vegetables  have  informed 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  that  they  are 
planning  to  show  the  quality  of  their  products  on  the 
label.  The  quality  will  be  stated  in  terms  of  grade 
standards  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics:  “Grade  A  (fancy)”;  “Grade  B  (extra 
standard  or  choice)”;  and  “Glrade  C  (standard).” 
Sub-standard  products  must  be  labeled  in  accordance 
with  provisions  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  been 
making  extensive  tests  of  the  quality  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  official  grades  have  been  promul¬ 
gated  for  canned  corn,  canned  peas,  and  canned  toma¬ 
toes.  Tentative  grades  have  been  issued  for  canned 


beets,  lima  beans,  pumpkin,  sauerkraut,  snap  beans, 
spinach,  succotash,  tomato  pulp,  and  grapefruit,  and 
the  bureau  now  has  under  test  and  consideration  grades 
for  canned  applesauce,  asparagus,  carrots,  mushrooms, 
okra,  pimentoes,  plums,  and  sweet  potatoes. 

Canners  have  been  using  official  inspection  to  obtain 
from  wholesalers  premiums  for  the  higher  grades  of 
canned  foods,  and  in  some  instances  grade  require¬ 
ments  have  been  incorporated  in  contracts  between 
processors  and  distributors.  The  grading  system 
reaches  back  to  the  farmers,  since  grades  for  some  can¬ 
nery  crops  have  also  been  developed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  and  these  are  being  used  in¬ 
creasingly  as  a  basis  for  payments  to  farmers.  Now 
the  grading  system  is  being  extended  by  canners  to 
the  labeling  of  canned  products. 

The  bureau  recently  has  made  it  possible,  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  extent,  for  canners  to  prefix  “U.  S.”  to  the  grade 
designation.  The  first  action  of  this  kind  was  by  a 
canner  of  lima  beans  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia. 
The  bureau  requires  that  when  the  prefix  “U.  S.”  is  to 
be  used,  the  products  thus  labeled  must  have  been 
canned  in  a  plant  under  the  supervision  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  grader  who  must  subsequently  grade  represen¬ 
tative  samples  after  the  cans  have  cooled  and  after 
there  has  been  time  for  defects  in  processing  to  become 
apparent. 

The  grades  are  based  upon  color,  taste,  consistency, 
drained  weight,  and  other  tests  of  actual  value.  Re¬ 
quirements  of  the  United  States  grades  for  canned 
tomatoes  are  typical.  Thus  “U.  S.  Grade  A  (fancy) 
Tomatoes”  are  select  tomatoes  which  are  whole  or 
almost  whole,  are  of  uniformly  good  red  color,  are  prac¬ 
tically  free  from  pieces  of  skin,  cores,  blemishes,  and 
other  defects,  possess  the  typical  flavor  of  naturally 
ripened  tomatoes,  and  score  not  less  than  90  points 
when  scored  on  the  basis  of  a  system  developed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

“U.  S.  Grade  B  (extra  standard  or  choice)  Toma¬ 
toes”  are  tomatoes  which  are  whole  or  in  large  pieces, 
red  and  practically  free  from  under-colored  parts, 
pieces  of  skin,  cores,  blemishes,  and  other  defects,  pos¬ 
sess  a  desirable  flavor,  and  score  not  less  than  75  and 
not  more  than  89.  “U.  S.  Grade  C  (standard)  Toma¬ 
toes”  are  tomatoes  which  need  not  be  whole  but  con¬ 
sist  of  fairly  large  pieces,  are  reasonably  free  from 
under-colored  parts  and  from  pieces  of  skin,  cores, 
blemishes  and  other  defects,  possess  a  fairly  good 
flavor,  and  score  not  less  than  60. 

Containers  must  be  sound  and  clean ;  metal  contain¬ 
ers  must  be  free  from  rust  and  serious  dents,  and  the 
ends  must  be  flat  or  concave.  The  canned  product 
must  be  packed  in  clean,  unbroken  packages.  The 
labels  on  container  and  package  must  be  clean  and 
neatly  and  securely  affixed.  Canned  tomatoes  shall  be 
considered  as  of  standard  fill  if  the  entire  contents 
occupy  90  per  cent  or  more  of  the  volume  of  the  closed 
container. 

The  bureau  reports  that  on  the  basis  of  samples  of 
carloads  of  canned  vegetables  which  have  been  in¬ 
spected  by  its  representatives  at  the  request  of 
canners  and  other  handlers,  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cases  now  in  warehouses  are  within  the 
higher  grade  requirements  as  to  quality,  and  therefore 
privileged  to  carry  a  grade  A  or  a  grade  B  label  of 
quality.  The  only  restriction  is  that  the  contents  must 
conform  with  the  grade  requirements.  No  Government 
inspection  will  be  required  unless  the  prefix  “U.  S.”  is 
to  be  printed  on  the  labels. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Stockholders  of  Continental  Can  to  Vote  on  Proposed  Change  in  Capital — Chester  General 
Foods  Head  Reports  Upward  Trend  in  Food  Trade  in  Recent  Months — Canning  Industry 
Seen  Aided  by  Chemical  Research  in  Radio  Speech  by  Knight. 


Stockholders  of  continental  can  to  vote  on 

PROPOSED  CHANGE  IN  CAPITALr— Stockholders  of  the 
Continental  Can  Company,  Inc.,  will  hold  a  special  meeting 
on  November  22  to  vote  on  changing  the  present  outstanding 
1,733,345  shares  of  no  par  capital  stock  of  the  company  to  $20 
par  value.  This  action,  if  approved,  would  change  the  capital 
from  the  stated  value  of  $63,249,903  to  a  total  par  value  of 
$34,666,900,  thus  creating  a  capital  surplus  of  $28,583,003. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  appropriate  from  the  capital  surplus 
thus  created  the  sum  of  $6,000,000  which  will  be  added  to  the 
September  30  depreciation  reserve  of  $14,932,539  to  bring  the 
company’s  machinery  and  plant  values  down  to  current  net 
sound  replacement  values;  to  make  a  further  charge  against 
capital  surplus  of  $1,004,252  to  adjust  to  the  $20  par  value 
31,201  shares  of  the  company’s  stock  held  in  the  treasury  as  a 
result  of  the  cancellation  of  the  stock  subscriptions  by  employees 
as  provided  under  the  employee  stock  plans;  and  also  to  charge 
the  sum  of  $560,210  to  capital  surplus  to  provide  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  subscription  price  of  the  stock  allotted  under  the 
last  two  offerings  to  employees,  which  reduction  was  authorized 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  stockholders  on  March  8. 

After  the  adoption  of  these  proposals,  if  this  procedure  is 
approved  by  the  stockholders,  the  adjusted  balance  sheet  of  the 
company  as  of  September  30  will  show  capital  of  $34,666,900, 
capital  surplus  of  $21,018,540  and  earned  surplus  unchanged  at 
$18,725,545,  making  a  total  capital  and  surplus  of  $74,412,986. 

Chester,  General  Foods’  Head,  Reports  Upward  Trend  in  Food 
Trade  in  Recent  Months — An  optimistic  note  was  struck  in  the 
report  of  C.  M.  Chester,  president  of  the  General  Foods  Corp., 
attached  to  the  recent  income  statement  issued  by  the  company 
for  its  third  quarter  operations  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
corporation’s  business  reached  its  1932  low  in  July,  a  month 
when  general  business  conditions  likewise  struck  extremely  low 
levels,  but  since  that  month  sales  and  earnings  of  the  company 
have  bounded  upward. 

Although  price  reductions  and  shrunken  buying  power  of  the 
public  have  had  an  adverse  affect  on  dollar  volume  of  sales,  he 
continued,  costs  and  expenses  have  been  going  material  reduc¬ 
tions  in  all  departments  of  the  company. 

“It  is  problematical  whether  the  current  improvement  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods’  sales  is  temporary,  or  due  to  better  fundamental 
factors  which  may  mean  a  continuous  improvement.  There 
recently  has  been  evidence  of  increased  confidence.  Although 
the  trade’s  inventories  still  are  at  a  low  level,  there  are  signs 
of  some  slight  increases.” 

Net  profits  of  the  company  for  the  three  months  ended  Sep¬ 
tember  30  totalled  $2,450,047  after  charges  and  taxes,  compared 
with  $4,240,345  in  the  corresponding  1931  period.  The  third 
quarter  net  was  equal  to  47  cents  a  share  on  5,251,493  shares 
of  common  stock  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  period,  against 
81  cents  a  share  earned  on  the  5,252,455  shares  of  common 
stock  outstanding  on  the  like  1931  date. 

Income  of  the  company  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current 
year  amounted  to  $10,339,147  after  charges  and  taxes,  com¬ 
pared  with  $14,407,803  in  the  nine  months  ended  September  30 
last  year,  the  report  continued.  The  company’s  nine  months 
income  was  equal  to  $1.97  a  share  on  the  common  stock  out¬ 
standing  at  the  end  of  the  period,  against  $2.74  a  share  on  the 
common  stock  outstanding  on  September  30,  1931. 

General  Foods’  balance  sheet  as  of  September  30,  last, 
showed  current  assets  of  $35,790,673,  compared  with  current 
liabilities  of  $6,234,875,  a  ratio  of  5.6  to  1.  Cash  and  securities, 
less  reserve,  totalled  $11,603,579. 

Canning  Industry  Seen  Aided  by  Chemical  Research  in  Radio 
Speech  by  Knight — Chemical  research  has  played  a  major  part 
in  the  expansion  of  the  canning  industry  in  the  last  25  years 
which  has  seen  the  annual  worth  of  canned  food  products 
approach  $500,000,000,  and  has  done  much  to  improve  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  and  safety  of  the  foods  canned  and  the  processes  used 


in  canning  them,  according  to  a  recent  radio  address  by  Dr. 
Henry  G.  Knight,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  problem  of  keeping  foods  from  discoloring  in  the  cans 
has  been  solved  by  chemists.  Dr.  Knight  pointed  out  in  mention¬ 
ing  the  many  aids  accruing  to  the  canning  industry  from  chemi¬ 
cal  research.  Enamels  have  been  developed  for  use  on  the 
inside  of  cans  which  have  prevented  chemical  reactions  between 
constituents  in  the  foods  and  the  metals  in  the  cans.  These 
prevent  berries  from  bleaching  and  corn  from  becoming  dis¬ 
colored,  he  pointed  out. 

The  process  of  canning  foods,  he  continued,  has  been  reduced 
to  a  scientific,  efficient  basis  through  the  development  of  exact 
processes  that  utilize  the  temperatures  best  suited  to  kill  bac¬ 
teria  and  prevent  spoilage,  and  that  include  the  correct  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  acidity  of  the  raw  materials  and  the  time  and 
intensity  of  heating. 

The  studies  of  the  effects  of  canning  on  the  vitamin  content 
of  foods  have  shown,  he  pointed  out,  that  neither  the  canning 
process  nor  the  subsequent  storage  destroys  the  vitamins  and 
the  publication  of  these  facts  have  played  an  important  part  in 
placing  canned  foods  in  the  high  place  that  they  hold  in  con¬ 
sumer  faith  in  their  purity  and  healthfulness. 

Research  on  the  development  of  improved  methods  of  making 
syrup  on  the  farm  has  resulted  in  the  “signal  accomplishment” 
of  eliminating  the  five  main  causes  of  poor  quality  of  farm 
syrups,  he  continued.  These  are  turbidity  and  sediment,  sugar¬ 
ing  or  crystallization,  fermentation,  poor  flavor  and  too  dark 
color  and  jellying,  the  last  defect  applying  for  sorghum  syrup 
only. 

Farmers  produce  from  30,000,000  to  40,000,000  gallons  of 
these  syrups  annually,  according  to  Department  records,  he 
pointed  out,  and  the  value  of  last  year’s  production,  in  spite  of 
the  low  prices,  was  $15,000,000  on  the  farm. 
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TRADE-MARKS 


Following  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  aTid  dried  fruits  and  vegetabies  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  which  have  been  passed  for  publicaticn  and  are  in  line  for 
early  registration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  Information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 


ICY  CAPE,  and  cape  design,  for  canned  salmon.  Use  claimed 
since  March  24,  1930,  by  Kadiak  Fisheries  Company,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

TARONI  and  shield  design,  ravioli  and  food  flavoring  sauce 
for  use  on  spaghetti,  meats,  fish,  etc.  Use  claimed  since  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1931,  by  Delray  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

PAESANA,  canned  vegetables,  canned  tomato  sauce.  Use 
claimed  since  July,  1926,  by  Scaramelli  &  Company,  Inc.,  doing 
business  as  Paesana  Packing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SAVARESE  and  label  design,  tomato  sauce.  Use  claimed 
since  November,  1931,  by  James  Savarese,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JAY  BEE,  the  letter  J  and  picture  of  a  bee,  for  canned  fruits, 
canned  vegetables,  canned  soups,  canned  milk,  canned  eggs, 
canned  fish,  mincemeat,  sandwich  spreads,  syrups,  etc.  Use 
claimed  since  April  8,  1915,  by  Jaburg  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

ROMA  and  seal  design,  anchovies  and  antipasto.  Use  claimed 
since  October,  1931,  by  Romanoff  Caviar  Company,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

WAGSTAFFE’S,  and  design,  jams,  jellies,  fruit  preserves, 
candied  citrus  fruit  peels,  mincemeat,  etc.  Use  claimed  since 
1905  by  Wagstaffe,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  tW  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tl^omas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

........ 

2.46 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

2.45 

Peeled.  No,  "2% . . . 

_ 

8.16 

Medium,  No.  2%........ . — . . 

2.36 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2 . 

2.80 

2.75 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

2.30 

2.75 

Large,  No.  2 . .'. . 

2.55 

2.75 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

2.30 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.16 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

— 

2.06 

BAKED  BEANS* 

.42% 

No.  2% . 

.85  ■ 

No.  10  . 

2.75 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.62% 

1  .70 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

2.75 

3.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

.96 

.66 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

.10 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

2.76 

I.IMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

1.26 

1.30 

No.  10  . 

7.00 

6.66 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

1.00 

1.06 

No,  10  .  .  . 

5.26 

6.26 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

.76 

.90 

No.  10  . 

3.75 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

.60 

.65 

No.  10  . . . 

3.26 

8.60 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 47%. 

BEETS* 

Baby.  No.  2.... 

Whole,  No.  2..., 

Whole.  No.  8.. 

Whole.  No.  10 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  10. 


CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 70 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.60 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2.... . 70 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.60 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 


Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 70  ,76 

No.  3  . 86  . 

No.  10  .  2.40  2.G6 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76  1.00 

No.  2%  .  1.10  . 

No.  3  .  1.20  1.30 

No.  10  .  3.40  4.00 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 

Standard,  No.  2% . . .  1.26 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.76 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn.  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 75  . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 70  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 90  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 76  . 

No.  2%  . 82%  .90 

No.  3  . 85  . 

No.  10 .  2.60  2.8.5 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1.........................  .60  ........ 

F.  O.  B.  County . 45  .65 

No.  2  . 75  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 70  . 

No.  3  .  1.06  . . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.00  . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 35  .37% 

F.  O.  B.  County . 35  . . 

No.  2  . 67%  .60 

F.  O.  B.  County . 52% . 

No.  3  . 86  '  .90 

F.  O.  B.  County . 80  .90 

No.  10  .  2.60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.40  3.05 

TOMATO  PITREF*  (F.  O.  R.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 37%  .40 

No.  in.  Whole  Stock .  2.75  2.25 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . .'. . 35  . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.50  . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  . 


Canned  Fruits 


1.40  _ 

1.30  . 

1.10  - 

3.10  3.76 

.75  .85 

2.76  . 


CORN* 


Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 95 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra-  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard.  No.  2 . 76  .60 

S  '•n  (ard.  No.  10 . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . .75  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 66  ....... 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60  .60 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.60  4.00 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  1.00  ....... 

Split.  No.  10 .  8.00  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  . 

No.  10  .  4.50  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 86  . 

No.  lo  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . . . .  ........ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 .  1.70 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.60 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48 . 1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s .  1.36 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s .  1.10 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.26  1.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  28 .  1,10  1.26 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 92%  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 90  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  6.75  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  5.25  5.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4.76  5.26 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 80  .90 

No.  3  . 90  1.00 

No.  10  .  2.76  3.00 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 
Maine,  No.  10 . . . . 


New  York,  No.  10 .  3.00 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  2.90  ........ 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10.  solid  pack .  3.26  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.15  1.15 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.30  1.30 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water .  8.76  ........ 

No.  2,  Preserved .  . . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 1.60 

No.  10  .  6.60  4.76 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  .  . . . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  7.25  7.25 

California  Standard,  2% .  1.76 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.00 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.20 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . .  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 60  ........ 

No.  2  .  1.25  1.35 

No.  6  _ 3.66  _ 

No.  1  Juice.............. _ ..... . . . 76  _ _ 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..  .95  . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2% . 

Fancy  .  1.90 

Choice  . 1.75 

Standard,  No.  10 .  5.00 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 


California  Standard.  No.  2%  Y.  C.  1.05  1.20 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.15  1.35 

Fancy.  No.  2>X..  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 75  . 

Seconds.  Yellow.  No.  3 . 

Pies.  Unpeeled.  No  ^  . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  3.00  3.75 

P’NEAPPI  E* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.60  1.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.45  1.45 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.30 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.05 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.00  4.25 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . - 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  ....... 

Black.  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . - 

STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preseryed,  No.  1 . 70  ........ 

Preserved,  No.  2 . . .  1.60  . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 80  ........ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.76  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 — ..................  6.00  . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.60 

No.  lOs  .  9.60  8.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


No.  2,  17-oz.  cans . 

1-lb.  cans  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans . 96  .. — 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.00 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.00 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.25 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

5  oz.  . . . 90  1.06 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  1,80  2.06 

Selects,  6  oz . . . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.65  1.66 

Flat.  No.  % .  1.36  .90 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1„» . 96  1.36 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  % . 70  .60 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 90  .96 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.35  2.85 

Flat.  No.  % . 76  . 

Chums,  Tall  . . . 82%  .80 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22%  1.35 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.10  1.10 

SARDtNESS  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless  .  *2.75 

%  Oil,  keys  . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.50 

%  Oil,  carton  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  .  *2.75 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  3.10  *2.95 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  rase 

White,  Vis  .  7.30  . 

White,  Is  . 13.65  . 

Blue  Fin,  %3 . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 

Striped,  %s  .  3.35  . 

Striped,  %8  .  5.20  5.25 

Striped,  Is  .  9.20  . 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy .  4.66  . 

Yellows,  %8,  Fancy . .  7.80  . . 

Yellow,  Is . 18.66  _ 
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Safe  -  T  - 
Clutches 


Designed  for  Judge  Syrupers.  Proved  so 
good,  we  sell  them  separately. 

Mounted  on  a  sleeve  -  you  just  slip  them 
on  shaft.  Fasten  with  set  screws  or  pin. 
No  keys  to  cut.  Great  for  replacement  on 
“chewed  up  shafts”. 

Can  be  set  to  pull  the  load  or  slip  if  over¬ 
loaded  or  if  machine  jams. 

Discs  are  shrouded  -  moisture  don’t  affect 
them. 

Take  any  diameter  of  pulley.  Change 
quickly  from  one  pulley  to  another. 

Oil  and  grease  chambers  do  away  with 
loose  pullies  “Freezing  ” 

No  packing  to  wear  or  swell. 

Stay  inor  out.  No  creeping.  Start  smoothly. 
Save  your  macliines,  save  trouble,  save  ac¬ 
cidents  and  save  cans. 

Never-Miss  TIMERS 

Made  for  Judge  Syrupers  and  are  positive 
at  all  speeds — high  or  low. 

Time  cans  into  any  machine:  fillers,  double 
seamers,  exhaust  boxes,  cookers,  coolers, 
labellers,  can  making  machinery  or  can  run¬ 
ways. 

Simple,  out  of  the  way  and  fool  proof. 

Tell  us  what  you  wish  “to  time”  and  we 
will  “time”  it. 

They  save  their  cost  in  cans  and  lost  time, 
especially  on  High  Speed  lines. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers. 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


READY  TO  SERVE 

“Why  are  you  running  that  steam-roller  thing  over 
that  field?” 

“Pm  going  to  raise  mashed  potatoes  next  year.” 
They  will  grow  in  hot  beds  next  to  eliminate  cooking. 


THE  STYLE 

“I  thought  your  secretary  was  blonde?” 

“She  was,  but  she’s  gone  off  the  Gold  Standard.” 


DOESN’T  FIT 

A  man  in  tweed  suit  and  leggings  walked  in  to  a 
poulterer’s  and  asked  for  a  brace  of  pheasants. 

“Sorry,  sir,”  replied  the  poulterer.  “We’re  com¬ 
pletely  sold  out  of  pheasants.  I  could  let  you  have  a 
nice  veal  and  ham  pie,  though,  sir.” 

“Don’t  be  ridiculous,  man,”  snapped  the  customer 
angrily.  “How  in  heck  could  I  go  home  and  say  I’d 
shot  a  veal  and  ham  pie?” 


KNOWS  HER  MILK 

Little  Mary  was  going  to  a  fancy  dress  party,  and 
could  not  think  what  to  wear.  Then  she  had  an  idea. 
“May  I  go  as  a  milk  maid?” 

“But  you’re  too  small,  Mary.” 

“But  I  can  go  as  a  condensed  milk  maid,  can’t  I, 
mother?” 


GUESS  IT 

Suave  Auto  Salesman — It  runs  so  smoothly  you  can’t 
feel  it,  so  quietly  you  can’t  hear  it,  has  such  perfect 
ignition  you  can’t  smell  it,  and  as  for  speed — you  can’t 
see  it. 

Londoner — My  word!  How  do  you  know  the  bally 
thing  is  there?  ' 


IT’S  HOW  YOU  TAKE  IT 

She — You  deceived  me  before  our  marriage — you 
said  your  father  was  a  railroad  director. 

He — And  so  he  is — he  directs  traffic  at  a  railroad 
crossing. 


SOME  PARTY 

He — I  had  a  wonderful  time  at  your  party  last  night. 
She — Why,  I  had  no  party  last  night. 

He — That  so?  Well,  believe  me,  I  was  at  somebody’s 
party. 


THE  FIRST  STEP 

Old  Sinner — If  you  will  answer  me  one  question,  I 
will  come  to  church. 

Minister — What  is  the  question? 

Old  Sinner — ^Who  was  Cain’s  wife? 

Minister — My  friend,  you  will  never  be  able  to  em¬ 
brace  religion  until  you  stop  bothering  yourself  about 
other  men’s  wives. 
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PHILLIPS  PACKIIVG  COMPANY,  Inc. 

l\ickeri  of  Phillips  Pelicious  Qualiltf  Canned  ffoo<)s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L.S.A. 


La  Porte  Flexible  Steel  Sanitary  Conveyor 

{formerly  Hercules) 


Section  of  One  Inch  Mesh  Belt  (Full  Size) 


The  one-hundred  percent  sanitary  belt 
used  on  sorting  tables,  scalders,  washers, 
exhausters,  elevators,  etc.  The  belt  all 
canners  endorse  because  it  is  strong,  dur¬ 
able  and  labor-saving,  and  can  be 
bought  at  a  cost  so  small  compared  to 
other  belts. 

Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel,  in 
one  inch  and  half  inch  mesh.  Widths 
ranging  from  a  few  inches  to  ten  feet. 

Note  the  strong  edge  which  is  an  import¬ 
ant  factor.  Do  not  buy  a  belt  with  a 
weak  edge. 

Your  dealer  has  it. 

Manujactured  by 


La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Indiana. 


Large 

Podded 


Su 


rprise 


»  »  an  outstanding 
development 


For  a  period  of  years  we  have  aimed  in  our 
breeding  work  to  produce  a  strain  of  Surprise  peas  of 
better  pod  size  and  greater  productivity  »  »  »  we 
feel  confident  that  we  have  accomplished  this  result^  at 
the  same  time  retaining  the  superior  tenderness  and  fl  avor 
which  places  this  variety  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  canning 
varieties  in  respect  to  quality  »  »  »  many  pods  in 

this  new  strain  contain  eight  peas. 

We  solicit  your  orders  for  seed  from  this  new 
development. 


ASGROW  stocks 

1 1 

are  we! 
bred 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc, 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States 


